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NEW Books BY RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES 

i Forman’s First Greek Book $1.20 Buehler’s Practical Exercises in Campbell’s Observational Geom- 


By L. Formay, Ph.D., Instructorin Greek, 
Cornell University. 


A one year’s work for beginners, covering principles 
which should be mastered before reading a Greek author. 


Lane & Morgan’s: School Latin 


English . ‘ 50 cents 
By Huser Gray Buencer, Master of Eng- 
lish, Hotchkiss School. 

Contains sentences for correction for the purposes of 

teaching the best forms of expression. A companion book 
to Hill’s Foundations of Khetoric. 


etry .. . 80 cents 
By Wituiam T, A.M., Instruc‘or 
in Mathematics, Boston Latin School. 


A laboratory course for common schools which trains 
the hand, the eye, and the mind. ; 


McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and 


Hymns. . 80 cents 


Johnson’s Elements of Literary 


Prepared by Morris H. Morcan, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of Latin, Harvard University, Criticism . : : . 80 cents Edited by J. P. McCasxer, Compiler of the 
i vane" i Franklin S e Song Collection. 
rammar for secondary schools, which contains in ini ontains smn 
a ‘ieiehen form all the essential (foreees, of the larger Sass lish Literature, Trinity College. school and home. Also includes 25 responsive Scripture 
ig ; Gives an intelligent understanding of the simplest reasons _ readings, together with elements of music and other valu- 
> why admired writings are admirable, able matter. 
% Mather & Wheeler’s Latin Prose ae 
Writing . .  . +. $100 Blaisdell’s First Steps with Amer- Tracey’s Introductory Course in 
id By M. W. Martner, Ph.D., formerly Instrue- ican and British Authors 90 cents Mechanical Drawing . $1.80 
tor in L.tin, Harvard University, and A. L. By Aupert F. Braispeut. Revised Edition. By J. C. Tracy, C. E., Instructor, Sheffield 
er Wueecer, Ph. D., Instructor in Latin, Yale Scientific School, Yale University. 
University. A judicious and methodical introduction to standard lel 
Connected passages, with full introductory notes and of bigh ychool grade i “for more 
4 idioms and all the essential apparatus for writing. with sufficient material for at least one year’s work. pe eh buat iv entae’ 
ve 


Correspondence invited. Pooks sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK C/NCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


4 to 8 times this size. 


THE 


PERRY PICTURES. 


ONE CENT EACH 
For 25 or More. 


Special Offer, Until Feb. 1 we will 


accept a three months’ 


On Paper 5} x 8 inches. 


: 1500 SUBJECTS. 


See our Pictures for February. 


We have no room here to tell you about The Perry 
Pictures — extra size, five for 25 cents. The Perry Pic- 
= tures — regular size — Elson Prints! Forest ‘Trees, 
Pictures in Color, Art Books, etc Send 2-cent stamp 


4 for Catalogue, Send 25 cts. for 5 extra size pictures, on trial subscription to Tuk Perry MaGazin_E for 
5. paper 10x12 inches — no two alike. Your money re- : . 
funded if you are not delighted with them. 25 cents You cannot afford to be without it, 
~ TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. THE PE rr 
: 76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. RRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 110, Malden, Mass. 
$ NICHOLS’S “Professor Nichols has evidently followed in thix series a deep conviction of the value of Arithmetic, both 

GRADED as a utilitarian and educational factor. The problems are selected with reference to their logical sequence, 
1 LESSONS IN and the subjects are kept rotating in such a manner as to force the pupil to think. It is a scheme of 
{ oi thinking Arithmetic, and the problems are so ingeniously put as to suggest their own solution.” — Morcan 
ARITHMETIC. | J. Gouvsmitu, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Books 11, 11, 1V, V, Vi VII, VII. Sample Copy for 15 cents. Correspondence requested. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


Stepping Stones to Literature 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, Boston Supervisor, and Super- 
intendent B. GILBERT. 

This new series of eight graded Readers gives a better 
idea of the world’s great literature, and more of it, than can 
be found anywhere else in the same space. Every book is 
a model in its class, both in literary and artistic excellence. 
Superbly illustrated. 


Unrivaled Text-Books for Elementary Grades 


The Normal Review System of Vertical Writing 
A scientific, practical, progressive system, which secures 
legibility, beauty, and speed. 


The Normal Course in Number 
Correct in theory, precise in definition, logical in sequence, 
and practical in its problems. 


The Normal Course in Reading 


By Avsert LeR6y Bartrert, A. M. 


The Silver Series of iunguage Books makes a delightful 
study out of what is usually one of the dryest and most diffi- 
cult branches taught in the schoolroom. It consists of — 


First Steps in English 


For Third and Fourth Grades. 156 pages. Beautifully illustrated 
with several ¢xquisite color cuts and numerous other fine repro- 


@ A First Reader....$ .30 A Reader for Fifth Grades, $ .60 Marked by unified symmetry in all its topics, correspond- ductions. Cloth. Introductory price, 58 cents. 
A Second Reader... .40 AReader for sixth ing to The Essentials of Language and Grammar 
A Third Reader.... .50 A Reader for Seventh “ +60) presents ib 10ds, avoids Grades. 318 pages. Cloth. Introductory price, 
A Fourth Reader... .60 A Reader for Higher “ 160 The elewentary book presents the :udimentary principles 


First Steps’ Books 
First STEPS IN ENGLISH. (hartlett,) 
First STEPS IN ARITHMETIC (/ierce.) 
First Jrers IN WRITING, (Farley and Gunnison.) 
First STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. (Mowry.) 


with simplicity and skill, and illustrates them by apt and beauti- 
ful seleciions. 

The higher book covers the technical essentials of grammar 
and composition, and, by the free use of the best literature in| 
om ia creates a fine literary taste and a correct and elegant | 
diction. 


‘These books cannot fail to stimulate a thirst for true culture 
in the broadest sense.”’—leview of Reviews, New York City. 

“The books impress me as being very attractive and desirable 
in every way for schoo] use. They are not made up entirely of 
scraps, but contain carefully selected material, fresh and of high 
quality.”—8. T, Du1 TON, Supt. of Schools, Brookline, Mass. 


The Best Schoolbooks at the 
lowest consistent prices. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
free upon application. BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. asia 
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OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. Li.—No. 4. 


SUNSHINE, 
FRUIT, ana 
FLOWERS. 


WINTER 
FANCIES 


Seek Ye and Find 


In California 


An Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 
Travel via NEW ORLEANS on the 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE. 


we Through Pullman Standard and Ordinary 
Sleeping Cars daily. 


Address for information, 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Assist. Gen’! Traflic Manager, 
L. H. Nurrine, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


eeeeer GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


1066, REGISTRY. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


- 91 John Street, New 


SEPH GILLO 5 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 


Disease Germs 


Are in the blood and tissues of the body, 


THE GERMS and Microbes, 
Ki | Jana you: and you eradicate the disease. 


York. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : 


Tunnel : Route. 


The Short Line Betweer 
BOSTON 4nD 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


tas Champlain Route 


BETWEEN BOSTON 4nD 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 


For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 


Harvey’s Germicides 


| Planetary Pencil Pointer 


lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


nt. 
lead. Saves t in S 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, @ 


_Reach the Germs throiigh the blood. 


No.1 kills the Malaria Germ. 

No, 2 kills the Cancer Microbe. 

No. 3 kills the Bacillus of Consumption. 
No. 4 kills the Grippe Germ. 

No.5 = that produces 


No.6 kills in all that produce 
skin diseases. 


Put up m boxes. (C 

If your druggist does not keep HAR- | 

VEY’sS GERMICIDES, they will be mailed on : 
@ 


© 25 cents a box.’ 
1 

@ receipt of price, 25 ‘cents. a by Num- 
bers. Directions in each 

Address, 


HARVEY DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., 
PATERSON, N. J. 


152-164 Lake Chlenge. 47 aman St, New Tore 


Department 


MID-WINTER MEETING OF N. E. A. 


No. 349 Broadway 
No. 1 Battery Pie, } New York, 


E. E. Currrer, N.E.A., 


Gen. Pass. Agt., 


Cc. M. BURT, 
Boston, Mass. 


9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


School Libraries. 


We have the choicest selection of juvenile 
books ever offered at the price. 


Cat 


Sets, complete with Pook of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or Sing'e Tools, ary shape. 
Sena stamp for catalogue. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


LOYD 
CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 Eliot St, E Boston il 


LY 


The Cream of the World’s Literature, | |-———""~— 


ifull d in cloth, in dainty vol . 
such as book-lovers delight in,at Maps! Globes! Books! |. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


20 CENTS EACH. 


Sample, postpaid, 25 cents. Discounts on 
larger quantities. List free. 


The National School Publishing Co., 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


70 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


387 Broadway, New York. 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 27—March 1. 


For the meeting in Chicago, IIl., in February of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association 


THE WABASH R. R. COMPANY 


offer SpectaL Rates and the best service. Their famous ** Continental 
Limited ’’ train, leaving Boston at 11 A. M., arrives in Chicago at 2.40 P. M. 
the next day, with through sleeping car, Boston to Chicago. There is 
nothing better. For further information apply to 


H. B. McCLELLAN, 
General Eastern Agent, 


J. D. McBEATH, 
New Eng. Pass. Agt., 
176 Washington St., Boston. 


BOSTON. 


352 Washington st. | Teachers Wanted, ciation, Suite ior | WINSHIP 
rium Bldg., Chicago, [1]. 4,000 positions filled. 


AGENCY, 
Somerset St.. Boston, Maaa, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


General Buller, with an army of 35,000 men and eighty 
guns, is attempting the relief of Ladysmith and the de- 
struction of General Joubert’s forces by a flank movement 
to the west. Potgieter’s drift, or ford, which has leaped 
into unforeseen prominence in consequence of these 
operations, is about fifteen miles west of Colenso, on the 
Tugela river. General Buller crossed there, with the 
brigade commanded by General Lyttleton; and a larger 
force, commanded by General Warren, crossed at or near 
Wagon drift, about five miles further west. These move- 
ments, with the delays incident to carrying heavy pro- 
vision trains, consumed nearly a week’s time; and it is 
difficult to understand how they can have been kept con- 
cealed from the Boers, who have been so watchful 
hitherto; yet the crossing of the Tugela by the British 
was almost unopposed. 


The operations around Colesberg in Cape Colony have 
not been of the spectacular character of those at Modder 
river or in the vicinity of Ladysmith, but there is a grow- 
ing impression that they are preliminary to the most im- 
portant campaign of the war. When the reinforcements 
now at sea or about to sail reach South Africa, England 
will have about 160,000 men in the field. These large ac- 
cessions to the British strength will make it possible for 
General Roberts to revert to the original British plan of 
campaign, which contemplated an advance into the 
Transvaal by way of the Free sfite, a route which offers 
better transportation facilities and fewer natural obsta- 
cles than any other. Hitherto the necessity of attempt- 
ing the relief of Kimberley and Ladysmith has prevented 
the execution of this plan; but General French’s move- 
ments just south of the Orange river seem to point the 
way for an advance in force along that route. 

* * 


German irritation over the British seizures of vessels in 
or near Delagoa bay has found formal expression in an 
interpellation in the Reichsrath, signed by all the mem- 
bers, except the Social Democrats and Independents. 
Nevertheless, there is some abatement in the caustic ut- 
terances of the German press; and although it does not 
appear that Great Britain has made any full and satsfac- 
tory explanation of her course to the German govern- 
ment, something of the kind seems to be foreshadowed 
oy recent unofficial utterances, The Bundesrath, the first 


of the three steamers of the German Imperial line which 
were seized, was the last to be released, but nothing con- 
traband of war was found upon her or upon either of the 
others. It is expected that England will find some way 
of checking the contraband trade via Delagoa bay which 
will be less exasperating to German sensibilities. 


The senate has agreed to vote upon the gold standard 
bill on the fifteeenth of February. To this agreement 
there was no dissent from any quarter; and an earlier 
date would have been fixed upon, had it not been for the 
necessity of allowing an ample margin of time for Senator 
Allen of Nebraska, the most voluminous speaker in the 
senate, to express his views in opposition to the bill. 
That such an agreement could be made is proof positive 
that the bill will not encounter any really resolute oppo- 
sition. The speech-making is of a desultory character, 
frequently interrupted by other matters; and no one out- 
side of the orators immediately engaged seems to be fol- 
lowing the debate. A determined minority might have 
consumed a great deal of time under the senate practices; 
but it is clear that the enemies of the bill perceive that 
it is hopeless to resist its passage. A great change has 
come over the senate during the last two years. 

* 


The senate has ratified the Samoan treaty, apparently 
with very little debate, and with no attempt at obstruc- 
tion. If it had refused to do so, the situation would have 
been a curious one, for, although the formal acquiescence 
of the United States was essential to a dissolution of the 
joint protectorate, Germany and England have proceeded 
as if the dissolution were already effected, and have car- 
ried out the arrangements dependent upon it. The little 
island of Tutuila was at the disposal of the United States, 
to take or leave, but if it had elected not to take it, the 
harbor of Pago-Pago would have been worthless. The 
ratification of this treaty puts an end to an arrangement 
which had proved full of dangerous possibilities; and, so 
quietly as almost to escape remark, it adds one more to 
the island possessions of the United States. 


* * * 


The number, variety, and differing conditions of these 
insular possessions lends interest to an inquiry upon 
which the house ways and means committee has em- 
barked, the purpose of which is to find out, by a collection 
of authorities, precisely what is the scope of the term 
“United States” as used in the constitution. The con- 


fusion in the public mind on this point is shared by con- 
gress, yet some determination of it is essential before 
there can be legislation regarding the recent acquisitions 
of the United States. Are these a part of the United 
States, and subject to the constitutional provision that 
“all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States,” or are they simply possessions, 
subject to whatever regulations congress may frame? The 
latter view is sustained, in a measure, by the phrase of the 
thirteenth amendment, which speaks of the United States 
“or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 


A resolution offered by Senator Pettigrew, calling upon 
the president to communicate to congress the correspond- 
ence which passed between the executive and the peace 
comim.ssioners at Paris while the treaty with Spain was 
heing negotiated, was tabled by the senate by a vote of 
41 to 20. The explanation of this emphatic vote is to be 
found in the fact that the senate realized that the publi- 
cation of this correspondence, touching, as it did, upon 
very delicate international questions, would inevitably 
create complications in our relations with other powers, 
without any compensating advantage whatever. The 
president, of course, could have, and doubtless would 
have, availed himself of this privilege of withholding the 
correspondence on the ground that its publication would 
be incompatible with the public interest; but that would 
have left an opening for embarrassing inferences. 

* * 

The contest over the state offices in Kentucky has en- 
tered upon a new and dangerous phase. The Republican 
candidates for ‘governor and lieutenant-governor were 
given certificates of election by the state board of election 
commissioners, composed wholly of Democrats, and were 
duly inaugurated. But the Democratic contestants have 
carried their case to the legislature. Under a state law, 
the committees to try the cases were drawn by lot; and 
by a singular decree of the fates, which is regarded with 
suspicion, the committee to try the case as to the gov- 
ernorship is constituted of ten Democrats and one Repub- 
lican; and that which is trying the other case of nine 
Democrats and two Republicans. The time for hearing 
witnesses and for arguments is strictly limited; and 
everything indicates a resolute purpose on the part of the 
Democrats, who are in a majority in both branches of 
the legislature, to give the offices to,Mr. Goebel and his 
associate on the Democratic ticket. When this is at- 
tempted, there is a chance that there may be trouble, 
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WALL 


STREET, 


On DecemseEr 18, 1899. 


MONEY, DEBTs AND CREDITS, BANKS AND BANKING, 
CLEARING HOUSE AND PANICS. 


By A. E. 


The panic on Wall street December 18, 1899, had ele- 
ments of comedy as well as of tragedy. Idiocy and 
heroism walked hand in hand. Two million shares of 
stock changed hands in five hours, and values on forty 
stocks shrank $100,000,000. One bank—the Produce Ex- 
change Trust Company—failed fo? $16,000,000, and one 
broker—Henry Allen & Co,—failed for $1,000,000. 
About the same time Boston saw the failure of J. P. 
Squire & Co., one of the “solid” manufacturing estab- 
lishments; of the Broadway bank, that the Squires prac- 
tically owned, for $3,000,000; and of the Globe National 
bank for $10,000,000. 

A study of the Boston situation and of the day in New 
York furnishes occasion for a presentation of monetary 
conditions and history, such as must interest every in- 
structor of children and youth and be of value to many 
readers. The ways and means of banks and banking 
now, and in times past, in this and in other countries, 
are matters of current interest. 

Wall street is a little rock-ribbed canyon, through 
which the nation’s wealth has coursed for a century. 
Out of this gorge has come the wealth that has builded 
nearly every great railway in the country; here are de- 
posited the mortgage bonds of nearly every vast corpora- 
tion of America; and here are paid nearly all dividends 
of corporations and trusts. The only rival of Wall street 
in the world is Lombard street in London. The custom 
house, the assay office, the sub-treasury of the United 
States, and many of the largest banks are on Wall street. 
Here, also, is the world-renowned stock exchange. The 
sub-treasury occupies the ground of the old Federal hall, 
where George Washington took the oath of office as first 
president of the United States, April 30, 1789; where, 
also, the first congress met. 

Originally the outer wall of the city was here, and 
where the street now runs was a stockade, along which 
sentries passed by day and by night to guard the little 
village from savages and from wild beasts. I recently 
found this sentence written innocently enough by a his- 
torian of early times: ‘Wolves and panthers prowled 
among the rugged ledges and dense thickets beyond, 
whence an occasional bear sallied forth to dine at ease 
on the Netherland sheep.’ Twelve generations would 
connect the native bears who terrorized Wall street as 
they fed on the Netherland sheep, with J. R. Keene, the 
leader of the sportive bears, who terrorized modern 
Wall street as he fed at ease upon the modern lambs on 
December 18, 1899. 


EARLY AMERICAN BANKS. 


The first bank in America was the Pennsylvania bank 
in Carpenter’s hall, Philadelphia, established in 1780 by 
Robert Norris and others in order to assist the govern- 
ment. They took as their only security bills drawn in 
desperation by the Continental congress on John Jay, 
who was then in Spain negotiating a loan. This 
patriotic act saved the government in its hour of need 
and enabled it to transport and maintain the army. The 
same year this bank went out of existence, and in Janu- 
ary, 1781, the bank of North America was chartered 
under the guidance of Robert Morris, with a president, 
twelve directors, and a capital of $400,000. In 1784 the 
capital was increased to $900,000. This was the first 
chartered bank. 

New York was not wholly satisfied to see Philadel- 
Phia shooting so far ahead, and on June 9, 1784, she 
opened the bank of New York, with a capital of $500,000, 
and sent the cashier, William Seton, to Philadelphia to 
learn how a bank should be conducted. Only 115 years 
“g0 New York went to Philadelphia to study the a-b-c 
of banking, 

How the world has moved! In 1898—the figures for 
1899 are not available as I write—the New York clear- 


ing house did a business of $42,191,000,000, or an aver- 
age daily business of $140,000,000. In contrast with a 
total bank capitalization in the United States of 
$1,400,000 in 1784, one city alone now has a daily clear- 
ance of 100 times that total capitalization of 115 years 
ago. 

In these present days one person in every seven in the 
entire country uses some bank, and is more or less 
familiar with its processes; 115 years ago no man in 
New York knew well how the thing was done. Phila- 
delphia was the source of knowledge and experience. 
The clearances in New York now are more than ten 
times those of Philadelphia. 

CONSOLS BELOW PAR. 


On the day of panic, December 18, British ‘‘consols”’ 
sold at 99.2 and United States government bonds at 109. 
Never before have American government securities been 
higher than British consols. In November last a New 
York paper said editorially that before the Transvaal 
war was over United States bonds would bring a higher 
price than British consols, whereupon a leading London 
paper remarked that such a prophecy was little short 
of am insult to the British government. Rarely is a 
prophecy so promptly fulfilled. 

Thege ‘“consols” have been the gilt-edge securities of 
the world for many years. Their official name is ‘con- 
solidated annuities,’’ a term applied by the act of Parlia- 
ment of 1751, which “consolidated” all the funded debts, 
mostly annuities, of Great Britain. These were soon 
styled for short, “consols,’’ and the name has clung to 
them ever since. 

The consols sell for less than par now, because it is 
rumored that new bonds are to be issued. These con- 
sols bear interest at 2 3-4 per cent, but no time is speci- 
fied for their payment. Our two per cent. bonds bring 
a higher price now. 


DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is.interesting, as well as important, to see how the 
British debt has grown. When William of Orange came 
to the throne in 1688 he laid the foundation of the 
National debt. Prior to that time all moneys had been 
raised by borrowing of the goldsmiths and pledging 
taxes already voted, or giving more substantial securites. 
William started the debt at $3,320,000. Queen Anne in 
1714 left a debt of $190,000,000. When the Revolutionary 
war broke out in 1775 it had reached $650,000,000, and 
at the close of the war in 1783 it was $1,265,000,000. In 
1815 it was $4,500,000,000. 

Queen Victoria, 1837, found a debt of $3,807,112,850, and 
in 1883 it was $3,565,000,000. In forty-five years of her 
reign it was reduced $242,000,000, or only $6,000,000 a 
year. From 1883 to 1898 it was reduced in fifteen years, 
at the rate of $42,000,000 a year, or seven times as fast 
as in the previous forty-five years. So confident was the 
government that it had announced that after 1903 it 
should pay but two and one-half per cent. interest. 

The Transvaal war threatens new bonds, and money 
is worth so much in business that the selling price of 
these bonds is below par for the first time. 

BANKS. 

The popular idea of a bank is a place for the safe 
keeping of money, but that was not a prominent factor 
in the origin of banks, nor is it now. I remember hav- 
ing heard it said years ago that the word “bank” was 
derived from the river bank, that which kept the money 
securely. It really eomes from a word meaning bench; 
something above the current or crowd, on which money 
is placed for convenience Undoubtedly the primal idea 
of a bank is convenience. Banks are not primarily for 
investment any more than for safety. Investment and 
the loaning of money on interest: dates from earliest 
times, We find usury denounced in Exodus xxii: 25, 


Banks are scarcely 300 years old; in America only 115, 
in England, 195, and in Amsterdam, 290 years old. 

Banks are for convenience in using credit. A man 
has no use for a bank whose credit extends no further 
than his own. He is willing to pay for the privilege of 
using the extended acquaintance and credit of the bank. 


BANK OF AMSTERDAM. 


The bank of Amsterdam, the forerunner of nrodern 
banks, was established in 1609. The idea then was to 
prevent loss by the. wear on coin. Gold and silver in 
use lost somewhat of their real or intrinsic value. 
Some coins were discounted about ten per cent. because 
of wear. The bank was formed to receive coin, give 
bills to its value, and leave it where there was no wear. 
Persons were willing to pay a little something for this 
convenience. The expectation was that the coin was 
never touched. This good faith was maintained for 
about 150 years. Each year the officers took oath to 
that effect. About 1750 the bank began quietly to use 
some of the coin, and in 1790 the bank announced that 
it had put into use ten per cent. of the coin. In 1794, 
in a crisis, the bank was forced to admit that it had 
loaned several million dollars. The fall of the institu- 
tion after nearly 200 years resulted from this betrayal 
of public confidence. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The founding of the bank of England marks an epoch 
in English history. It came with William of Orange. 
He was at war with France and in desperate need of 
funds, but he dared not ask parliament to vote the 
money. This was also a time of commercial expansion, 
when merchants were wide awake. They wanted a new 
scheme of credit and more money. The merchants 
were ready to tax commerce, and the land owners were 
willing this should be done. William saw his oppor- 
tunity. A tonnage act was passed establishing a bank 
to be styled a tonnage bank. The bankers were to ad- 
vance William the money for war, and get their pay 
when the tax on tonnage was collected. The charter 
allowed them to carry on business in bullion and bills 
and to “transact other banking business.”’ In this way 
William got the funds for war, the merchants got 
money and extended commerce, bankers got their privi- 
lege, and few law makers realized what it all meant. 
The bank of England was established, and the country 
has profited by it for more than two centuries 

In 1694 the bank of England started with a capital of 
$7,000,000. The bank of Amsterdam at that time had 
a capital of $180,000,000. In 1815, after the battle of 
Waterloo, the English bank capital had increased to 
$72,765,000. Now it has $140,000,000 of notes of circu- 
lation, and it carries $53,000,000 of the government in- 
debtedness. The bank at its establishment acquired a 
significance which the bank of Amsterdam up to that 
time had not had. It was not only a convenience for 
traders but it was a means of floating debts, notably a 
public debt. 

NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The first American bank was established in 1780, the 
first bank on a systematic plan in 1791, coming with the 
establishment of the government. State banks flour- 
ished until in 1861 there were 1,600 banks in thirty-four 
different states, with a capital of upwards of $250,000,000, 
of which four-fifths was in northern states. There was 


no National bank. 
In 1861 the ordinary expenses of the United States 


government were $62,000,000, with an ordinary income of - 


$41,000,000; the income was but two-thirds the ordinary 
expenses. In April, 1861, Civil war was upon us with a 
treasury short one-third, when there were no extra ex- 
penses. Congress met July 4. President Lincoln had 
called for 400,000 men for the army and navy and the 
secretary of the Treasury estimated the extra expense 
at $318,000,000. The income was about $170,000 a day, 
and the expenses would be $1,000,000 a day, or eight 
times the income. 

Mr. Lincoln was without adequate experience and so 
were all of his cabinet. They provided for a $20,000,000 
tax to be divided between the states; three per cent. tax 
on all incomes above $800 a year; a loan of $240,000,000 
and $50,000,000 in national bills to be paid in Boston, 
New York, or Philadelphia. 

Congress adjourned August 6,and on August 19 the 
banks of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia took 
$50,000,000 7-30 bonds at par. October 1 they took 
$50,000,000 more at par, and November 16, $50,000,000 


for twenty years at six per cent. 


| 
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Congress reassembled in December. There was talk 
of war with England, the money market was demoral- 
ized, and on December 28 specie payment was suspended. 
Early in 1862 congress voted $300,000,000 of government 
bills, “greenbacks,”’ besides fractional currency, all legal 
tender for private debts. It also provided for a loan of 
$500,000,000 5-20’s at six per cent.; i. e., they might be 
redeemed in five years and must be in twenty. The in- 
terest was all payable in coin, and this was secured by 
making duties collectable in coin. 

By December, 1862, the expenses were $2,000,000 a day, 
ten times as much as two years previous, and there was 
a deficit of $277,000,000. In January, 1863, congress 


voted $100,000,000 more greenbacks. The bill passed the 


house on the 12th; the senate on the 13th; and was 
signed by the president On the 14th. But Mr. Lincoln 
in signing gave a warning that alarm would result if 
this was allowed to go on while the state banks con- 
tinued to inflate their currency. 

From January 25 to February 25 a national bank bill 
was put through the senate by a majority of only two 
and the house with a majority of only fourteen. This 
alarmed the world. Gold went bounding up, but the 
government floated its bonds and the war went on. 
State banks were taxed and either closed or applied for 
national bank charters. It was a marvellous experi- 
ment, and was bitterly opposed by many wise men, but 
it has given stability, order, and unity to our currency. 

A government bill and a bank bill are radically differ- 
ent. The government bill comes down from the 
government; the bank bill comes up from the people. 
The government bill takes the place of coin for con- 
venience; a bank bill takes the place of a man’s note, 
and is a convénience, because it goes where his note is 
not known. For this convenience the man pays the 
bank. Our national banks, like the government bills, 
have absolute security behind the circulation, and at the 
same time they accommodate the people. 

State bank bills had a limited area for circulation, 
and came back to the bank frequently; national bank 
bills know no limit within the union and rarely come 
back to the bank until they are literally worn out and 
are culled out by banks because they are dilapidated. 


BANK CHECKS. 


In cities and large towns banks serve another im- 
portant purpose by letting checks take the place of bills. 
In large cities ninety-eight per cent. of the money used 
is in the form of checks. This system is now so com- 
plete that in the office, the store, the factory, the ware- 
house, the freighters, the home, the bank, and with 
every other person and institution to which money is 
sent checks take the place of bills. The newsboy, the 
boot-black, and the street car conductor are about the 
only persons who are certain not to have a check 
passed out. 

America had been the home of Englishmen for nearly 
200 years before the possibility of substituting checks 
was suspected; only within the past forty years has their 
use become general, and only within twenty-five years 
practically universal in large cities. 


BANK DISCOUNTS. 


The universal use of checks -has led to a very gen- 
eral system of discounting notes, so that a man draws 
his check not against bills or coin deposited, but against 
his notes which have been discounted. When a man 
sends his note for $1,000 to the bank for three or four 
months he does not ask for the money on it, but merely 
that it be placed to his credit. He rarely draws against 
more than half the amount. As a rule, a bank finds 
that the notes discounted are called for only to the ex- 
tent of fifty or sixty per cent. of the amount discounted, 
except in cases where there is collateral or where very 
large deposits are kept and they are consequently en- 
titled to special accommodation. 


COLLATERAL. 


Many banks make a specialty of discounting notes and 
taking stocks as collateral; When the collateral is 
government bonds there is of course no risk; when it 
is any other gilt-edge stock there is practically no risk, 
but as the standing of stock shades off the conditions 
change. A larger margin is required. As the price of 
the stock in the market is quoted lower and lower, more 
collateral is called for, and through this great incon- 
venience arises. 

Discounting the notes of merchants and manu- 
facturers and accepting collateral as security for dis- 
counted notes has come to be so prominent a feature of 
banking that the circulation of the bank is of little ac- 
count. 

SECURITY FOR FUNDS. 


One hundred and twenty years ago there was not a 
bank in America. Fifty years ago banking was an un- 
important feature in American life, but within the last 


forty years it has come to be a mighty problem, and 
one man in every seven is now more or less closely re- 
lated to some. bank. 

Security for funds is now an important factor in 
banking business. The danger at first was from bank 
breakers, then from bank thieves, from defaleation, and 
from forgery. One by one these dangers have been pro- 
vided against. Almost never is a bank vault blown 
open. Metals, locks, and other safeguards make money 
in a vault almost absolutely safe from burglars’ tools 
and dynamite. The day thief, however murderous his 
purpose, rarely escapes with any of a bank’s money. 
The officials are so safeguarded that this long-time 
danger is no more a source of anxiety. 

Now the nets of examinations that examine are woven 
so fine that depositors have a moral certainty of receiv- 
ing in full whatever money they place in the bank, so far 
as any official stealing is concerned. Stockholders and 
directors may occasionally lose, but depositors will lose 
no more. All recent bank failures resulting from official 
trickery have been brought about by timely discoveries 
on the part of bank examiners, who now examine to the 
surprise and confusion of dishonest officials. 

One who has not studied the great strides in making 
money in banks safe can have little idea what has been 
going on in financial cireles in the past quarter of a 
century. 

SPECULATION. 

The Anglo-Saxon race will speculate. Tacitus tells us 
that two thousand years ago the Anglo-Saxons, whom 
Julius Caesar undertook to look after, “are extraordi- 
nary. They play-at dice as a serious business, and that, 
with such a desperate venture to gain or lose, that 
when everything else is gone, they stake their liberties 
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and their persons on a last throw. .. . Such is their ob- 
stinacy in the bad practice that they even call it honor.” 

The British and the Americans with the same blood 
in their veins have the same desperation and obstinacy. 
These nowhere show themselves more conspicuously 
than in the industrial ventures and in the stock market. 

INDUSTRIALS. 

Forty years ago men did business individually; now 
almost no man is in any business by himself. Thirty 
years ago firms consisting of two or three partners did 
most business; now there are practically no firms. 
Twenty years ago firms began to incorporate. The 
same partners did business, but as a corporation. Weld, 
Wilde & Co., became the Weld-Wilde company. This 
made it easy to determine just how much interest. each 
had, and enabled the business to go on as before if one 
of the partners died. : 

Now most of the large corporations have been com- 
bined into a trust; e. g., the various tobacco corpora- 
tions have formed one large corporation. This was done 
theoretically to reduce competition and to save expense, 
but in reality it was done to create a marketable stock, 
to create collaterals upon which nioney for other invest- 
ments or speculative purposes could be raised. 

Mr. Catlin used to manufacture high grade tobacco. 
At length he took in Colonel Hill and others and the 
business was carried on by Catlin & Co. Finally they 
made it the Catlin Tobacco company. Then they joined 
with many other concerns and became a great American 
tobacco trust, which put millions of stock upon the 
market. Now, Mr. Catlin, whose money was locked up 
in his business for thirty years, has all this wealth avail- 
able for all kinds of speculation, while the business goes 
on just the same. 


These “industrials” have sprung up in great numbers 
and have added untold millions to the stock market. 

“Industrials” are practically a new feature of the 
stock market. They have come with “trusts.” The first 
trust I think was Federal steel, organized about October, 
1868, with an authorized capital of $200,000,000. As a 
matter of fact only $100,000,000 was ever issued. In 
1899 trusts were organized with authorized capital, in- 
cluding bonds and preferred stocks of $2,020,895,000. 
This was a frightful amount of marketable stock to be 
created in a single year. A vast amount of it went upon 
the market. 

These industrials have taken front rank, which is the 
surprising feature of the market. January, 1899, the 
seventeen active representative railroad stocks were well 
above the average of nine similar trust stocks. They 
stood in favor of the railroads 92 to 79; on February 1 
it fell to 89 and 76;‘on March 18, for the first time, trust 
stocks, or industrials, cross the railroads, 88 to 87; on 
April 18, the industrials reached 94. On September 9 the 
industrials were 102 and the railroads 92. Of course the 
December slump has carried the industrials below the 
railroads. 

RAILROAD AND MINING STOCKS. 


Railroads have long had their stocks on the market, 
but until quite recently the line was sharply drawn be- 
tween speculative and investment roads. There were 
properties, like the Pennsylvania, whose stocks were al- 
most never in the market, because they earned so much 
that the holders kept them as they do government bonds. 
Consequently, there was no perceptible change in values. 
There were many others that were especially speculative, 
The price could be easily carried up or down by manipu- 
lating the market, and bulls and bears could make com- 
fortable sum in turn by promoting railroad stocks or 
by “pounding” them, and the intrinsic value of the stock 
never entered the thought of the speculators. "i 

Of late the weak roads have been largely “taken into 
camp” by some larger enterprise, and the prosperity of 
the country has made all railroad properties of intrinsic 
value, because their earning capacity is established. 
But this has resulted in bringing nearly all railroad 
properties into the market 

Mines have always been on the market, and in deals 
in mining stocks vast fortunes have from time to time 
been made. The latest instance is in the case of copper. 
The price of copper is very high, and is likely to re- 
main so for some time to come. The demand is great 
and the supply controlled by a few large mines, which 
have been combined into one immense interest, a trust. 
These mines have a definite and large earning capacity, 
and the ‘trust’ has behind it more or less intrinsic 
value. 

Immediately copper became a word to conjure with. 
A multitude of new mines of prospective values were 
listed. Expert promotors told fabulous stories of the 
sure success of these mines when they were in working 
order. The credulity of the lambs was appealed to, and 
the boom in outside copper knew no bounds. 

Other great and legitimate stocks like gas, street rail- 
ways, and electric plants came in for the general boom 
effect. At such a time money is taken out of invest- 
ment stocks and put into speculative. This gives the 
market a great boom and vast fortunes are built up,— 
on paper. ‘ 

THE MONEY MARKET. 


Of course this speculative boom is closely allied with 
the banks. A market is the meeting of supply and de- 
mand. The money market is a process rather than a 
place. It is variable and international. The demand is 
a want, a desire, a necessity; the supply is that which is 
produced or arranged to satisfy that demand. All de- 
manas in the industrial and mercantile investment 
and speculative fields ultimately come to the money mar- 
ket for adjustment. 

The foundation of the supply is coin, but bills are 
substituted as a convenience, and checks for ordinary 
use. When checks are entirely satisfactory there is little 
liability of a panic, when bills are demanded it is sure 
to follow, and when coin is insisted upon there is a 
crash. 

A panic ends only when credit is established and 
checks are generally acceptable. When credit is un- 
questioned all goes well. 


CREDIT. 


A bank must believe in a man. If that—belief is 


founded upon the substantial financial condition of the 
man, upon a knowledge that he has abundance of re- 
sources easily converted into cash, his credit is as good 
as gold, and all banks desire to loan him money. If it 
is founded upon a belief that he has a large and pros- 
perous business, with abundant accounts that will be 
promptly paid him when due, and his property is free 
from incumbrance, his paper is good to any reasonable 
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amount. If he lacks large capital and unincumbered 
resources but has great personal energy and genius for 
business they still believe in him. In ‘short, banks are 
inclined to believe in a business man, so long as his gen- 
eral statement is satisfactory as to_ capital, assets, or 


business capacity. On the bank’s belief in him rests a” 


man’s credit. 
CREDIT SHAKEN. 

A man’s credit is shaken when a bank finds him re- 
sorting to any crooked ways. These doubtful practices 
lie in accommodation paper; i. e., the use of notes ex- 
changed with other business men so that a note for 
$5,795 presented for discount really means a liability for 
$11,590; in having two or more bank accounts to play 
off one against another; in having the same men be- 
hind two or more concerns discounting each other's 
paper in different banks, and especially in different 
cities, with the appearance of divided financial respon- 
sibility, which is in reality one and the same. The first 
of these can be explained; so can the second, and even 
the third, but a firm or corporation is sure to be watched 
as soon as any questionable practices are indulged in. 
When the banking eye is once upon a corporation in- 
quisitively, if the managers in a crisis overdraw their 
account or misuse a bank their credit dissipates in- 
stantly, and though their assets appear twice as great 
as their liability they are not trusted, and failure is in- 
evitable. 

MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF BANKS. 


No bank stands alone. All Eastern and Northern 
New England banks have close connection with Boston 
banks, by keeping a deposit in some bank in that city 
upon which they make drafts. Every important Boston 
bank has vital relation with some New York bank in the 
same way, so that every bank in New England, directly 
or indirectly, has connection with New York. Thus 
every bank in the United States and Canada has some 
New York bank as the fountain for its investment re- 
sources. Thus the New York banks, as a whole, are 
the security of the credit of North America. 

Each section of the country has seasons each year 
when it has large deposits in New York seeking profit- 
able investment. There are other times when each sec- 
tion calls for large amounts of money. When the 
cotton planters of the South are harvesting, housing, 
and moving cotton, or the farmers of the great West are 
handling their grain, they go to their local bank: with a 
four months’ note to be discounted. Then the banks of 
ine South or the West, as the case may be, send to New 
Orleans or Chicago, and that city in turn to New York, 
for the money with which to meet this demand, and 
enormous sums of money leave New York. In due time 
these notes are paid and the money comes back to New 
York like an avalanche, 

As the banking interests of America centres in New 
York; those of Europe centre in London. These are the 
two great clearing house centres of the world. 


DIVIDENDS. 


In January, and to some extent in July, corporations, 
railroads, trusts, etc., pay dividends. Many millions are 
paid out in this way at one time This is drawn directly 
or indirectly from New York banks. Either the cor- 
porations have been accumulating large reserves in the 
banks for such an hour, or they borrow from the banks 
for the occasion in anticipation of prospective incomes. 
In either case the draft upon New York banks is severe. 
When all goes well, New York can play off one section 
of North America against another, so as not to affect 
seriously the general market of the country. But there 
are times when the unexpected happens. These com- 
hinations lead to the massing of vast sums of money in 
New York for a large part of the year with no adequate 
natural and profitable use so that the banks are active in 
seeking unusual investments. 

THE CLEARING HOUSE. 


The fabulous ‘use of checks in recent years, the com- 
plicated eredits, and the sudden and enormous drafts 
upon certain lines of banks have necessitated a new and 
important combination. One line of banks does business 
very largely with beot and shoe men, another line with 
(dry goods houses, and another with marketmen and 
produce men. One set of banks deal chiefly with the 
Southern banks, another with Western, or New England, 


or Canadian. One class deals with merchants, another 
with manufactures, and another loans chiefly on col- 
laterals. 


In order that the banks of a city may help each other 
in an emergeney, they organize a clearing house pri- 
Marily to handle their checks more expeditiously and 
*cohomically. Each morning every bank sends an ex- 
bert clerk to this clearing house with all the checks re- 
vcived the day before, and these checks are distributed 
“ong the various banks on which they are drawn, or 
‘0 the bank in that city which represents the out-of- 


town bank. Each bank is credited with the checks it 
has on other banks and is charged with all of its own 
checks that come im. It is then charged or credited 
with the balance of the day’s transaction. The clerk 
then goes back to his own bank with the details of the 
day’s doings. The bank officials compare this state- 
ment with their own records, and if it agrees the balance 
is paid; if it does not agree, the matter is carefully gone 
over with the representative of the clearing house. 

The clearing house has a committee with full -powers 
to act in every emergency. If an unreasonable ‘run is 
made upon any bank this committee may easily protect 
it by furnishing all needed credit through the clearing 
house without the rest of the world’s knowing about it. 
On the other hand, when the clearing house withdraws 
its confidence a hank closes its doors at once. In early 
December a Boston bank, with $600,000 in cash in its 
vaults, with no run whatever upon it, closed its doors 
because the clearing house was not satisfied with its 
condition. At the same time another bank in Boston 
was carried by the clearing house for about two weeks, 
in order that it might be brought into the best pcssible 
condition for its creditors. 

Thus the clearing house has come to be a vital factor 
in all financial life. In the mid-summer panic of 1893 
disaster was avoided by the issuance of clearing house 
certificates, which were accepted in lieu of cash by all 
banks. A bank was allowed to deposit securities with 
the clearing house committee, and receive seventy-five 
per cent. of their value in certificates, which took the 
place of money. 

THE PANIC OF 1857. 

The great panic of 1857 affected Europe as well as 

America, London more than New York. The whole civi- 
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lized world seemed ready to go down with one great 
business crash, when the bank of London saved the 
world by the issuance of $10,000,000 of new notes in a 
single day. The bank had less than half a million cash 
on hand, and its liabilities were $65,000,000, but its 
heroic action and sublime faith quieted the nerves of 
business men, steadied the credit, diverted attention, and 
averted disaster. 
WALI. STREET, DECEMBER 18, 1899. 


Netwithstanding the unparalleled prosperity of the 
country New York was on the verge of disaster and in 
the swirl of a frightful panic on the 18th of December, 
1899. The Boer war disturbed British finances. Consols 
dropped below par for the first time. American indus- 
trials, railway and mining stocks owned in Great 
Britain were sold to an unusual extent, because of the 
war. At the same time corporations and trusts were 
husbanding their money for the payment of dividends. 
Vast sums had been sent south and west because of the 
formation of large trusts. Boston was calling for many 
millions a day because of the slump in copper stocks, 
and because of the failure of one of her largest indus- 
trial plants for $5,000,000, the failure of one bank, and 
the assurance that another large bank and two large 
houses were to fail. H 

At this juncture the New York banks had to call in 
and The 


loans from various investors speculators. 

money market tightened. To raise money to pay the 
banks both speculators and investors sold stocks, good 
and doubtful, when the demand was Mght. This lowered 
the price of stocks. Immediately banks that had loaned 
money on collaterals asked that more stock be put up to 
make good the decline. In the tight market men had 
not the money with which to get the margin. They 


offered twenty per cent. for temporary loans to save 


their stock, then fifty per cent., and so up, up, up, until 
186 per cent. was offered, and the market had already 
shrunk a hundred million dollars in value in four hours. 
In another hour all would be chaos, everybody trampling 
over everybody else in the general frenzy. 


- MORGAN AND OLCOTT. 


In the case of a fire in a public hall a great loss of life 
often results, indeed, always, unless some commanding 


' presence steadies the maddened crowd by peremptory 


orders. The heroic deeds of men in such tragic mo- 
ments are on record, but nothing has ever exceeded the 
heroism of J. P. Morgan and Frederick Olcott, New 
York bankers, that fateful afternoon, when ° with 
blanched faces men heard of the crash of the Produce 
Exchange Trust company and of Henry Allen & Co. 
Men appealed with despair for loans at 186 per cent.,— 
this means $50 a day for $10,000, $5,000 a day for a mil- 
lion, as against $1.60 on $10,000, cr $160 on a million. It 
was in that moment which bordered on frenzy that J. P. 
Morgan instructed his representative on the floor to call 
eut:— 

“A million dollars to loan at six per cent.” 

Frederick Olcott’s representative followed:— 

“Another million at six per cent.” 

Another million was offered at the same price, and 
then the clearing house was prepared with $10,000,000 
at reasonable rates, and of this $4,500,000 was taken at 
an average of fifty per cent. The flurry was over. This 
$7,500,000 satisfied the demands of the hour. 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY'S AID. 


In 1893 President Cleveland’s secretary of the treas- 
ury sold new government bonds to the amount of some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for the relief of the 
financial situation. This was also necessitated by the 
fact that the income of the government was not equal 
to its expenses. It relieved the financial strain to a 
great extent. 

At various times during the past few months the 
secretary of the treasury has either purchased govern- 
ment bonds at the market value, or has paid in advance 
interest due on bonds, In the recent crisis the secretary 
arranged to loan money upon bonds to their full value 
through the banks, and he also provided that internal 
revenue taxes may be received by specified banks and 
held for a little time, which means that the money is 
kept in circulation. 


CHRISTMAS TRADE. 


The Christmas shopping has on two different years in 
this decade come to the relief of the banks in a substan- 
tial manner; indeed no stringency in the money market 
has ever held through the holiday season. The people 
always have in the total, millions of dollars .in the 
hemes awaiting special occasions or emergences for ex- 
penditure. The Christmas time brings forth this money 
as it does other reserves. Nothing so substantially re- 
lieves the money market as that which comes through 
all kinds of retail trade, and most lines of business feel 
the thrill of the Christmas shopping. 


TERMS OF THE MARKET. 


Bulls—men who toss up prices; suggested by the fury 
of the bull. They always seek to keep up and lift up 
prices of stocks. 

Bears—men who pull down prices; suggested by the 
clawing down from a height in rage. They fight all the 
time to lower the price of stocks. e 

Intrinsic value—the genuine earning value of a stock. 

Investment stocks—those which one buys for their 
eurning capacity. 

Speculative stocks—those which are bought with the 
purpose of selling in a short time, as soon as the price 
advances, 

Buying on margin—not paying for the stock, but de- 
positing a sum sufficient to secure the broker against 
loss in case of shrinkage. At the completion of the 
trausaction he receives his profit or pays the loss. The 
man can speculate on a large number of shares with a 
very little money if the margin is narrow enough. It is 
at this game that bulls and bears play most skillfully. 

Pounding—the term used in connection with the effort 
of bears to shake the faith of speculators or investors in 
a given stock. 

Taken into camp—-taken under the protection of some 
larger interest. 

Listed—admitted to the brokers’ sales and posted or 
advertised by them as stocks for which there is a de- 
mand. 

lambs—men who are not adepts at speculation and 
buy foolishly, sportively, with the certainty of losing in 
the end. 

Liquidating—settling up one’s accounts in the stock 


‘market, paving what one owes on margins. etc. 


Industrials—-various stocks of industrial plants and 
interests. 

Money—probably comes from a Latin word meaning 
flock; and “fee” from a Greek word meaning cattle. 
Originally wealth was reckoned by the number of cattle 
a man had in his flock. 
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HELPS IN READING. 
BY W. F. GORDY, HARTFORD. 
1. Name as many books as you can that you have 
read this school year. Write the title, the author’s 
name, and when you remember it, the name of the 
artist who drew the pictures in it, if there are any. 

2. Mark the names of the books that you like 
best with X, and tell how many times you have read 
each one. 

3. Why do you like these books, and how do you 
think that any of them have helped you? 

4. What friends did you make in them, and why 
do you think that you should like to know some of 
them? 

5. Do you ever take notes while you read? 
Hale’s “How to Do It” tells you how to take notes. 

6. Have you a scrapbook for portraits of authors 
and their homes? 

?. Did you ever copy into this book sentences or 
lines of poetry that you like from books that you are 
reading, and learn them by heart afterwards? 

8. What newspapers and magazines do you read 
regularly? 

9. About how much time a week do you spend 
in reading? 

10. Do you take books at the Public Library, 
and have you a card for books to help you in your 
school work? 

11. Do you keep a record of the books you read? 

12. Do you use reference-books in school or at 
the library? 

13. Do you know how to use the catalogue at the 
library? 

14. When you have finished a book, how do you 
know what book to read next? 

15. What. kinds of books do you like best? 

Stories of home and school-life. 

Stories of adventure. 

Fairy tales. 

Lives of men and women. 

Travel. 

History. 

Out-of-door books. 

Books that tell how to do things. 

Poetry. 


LIQUID AIR. 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY, BOSTON. 


The latest wonder of the world is liquid air. Is it 
not curious that a liquid should pour out of an ap- 
paratus which is known to be empty (using the word 
in its usual sense) just by the operation of plungers, 
as in a boy’s pop gun? 

Liquid air has the appearance of water, though 
when first drawn it is a little murky from minute 
snow-like flakes of carbonic acid, which always exists 
in a gaseous: form in the atmosphere; but when set- 
tled or properly strained, it has a slightly bluish-gray 
tint. Poured upon water it quickly sinks to the 
bottom in large spherical drops. 

Water,to become an invisible gas, like air, has to be 
heated to 212 degrees, Fahrenheit’s scale; but liquid 
air becomes a gas (that is, air) at 312 degrees below 
zero; and at any temperature above that it constantly 
steams, unless wholly enclosed and under compres- 
Reversing the form of statement, air, when 
compressed, may part with its heat until reduced to 
a temperature of 312 degrees below zero, when it be- 
comes liquid. 

As long ago as 1890, a small quantity of liquid air 
was produced and its temperature noted. A few 
years later, Professor Dewar, in England, at different 
times, produced several pints of the liquid. The 
cost of the first pint is currently reported to have 
been about three thousand dollars. Up to the year 
1899, the substance which, in its gaseous form (the 
atmosphere), we all get in abundance for nothing, 
was too costly a luxury even for the wealthiest. The 
small quantity that could be carried in a vial, of the 
capacity of a cubie inch, would have cost, perhaps, 
several dollars: and if the stopple were pulled out. 
the entire contents, subjected to the temperature of 
our bodies, would rise in a mist and disappear in a 
few minutes; but if the liquid were corked in tightly, 


sion. 


and subjected to this temperature, the bottle would 
burst in a few seconds. The gas (or air) from it 
would furnish a supply of breath for nearly half an 
hour to a man with his head in an air-tight bag; for 
the proportion in bulk of natural air to liquid air is 
800 parts of the former to every one of the latter. 

The. reduction of the natural atmosphere to a 
liquid form is only effected by successive compres- 
sions by great force or by refrigeration,—in prac- 
tice it is done by the application of both, simultane- 
ously. 

Charles E. Tripler of New York—the first person 
to produce liquid air in America—and others, now 
claim that with their apparatus they can produce sev- 
eral gallons an hour, at a cost of much less than 
twenty cents for each measure. At such a price the 
article would, in most instances, be almost as cheap 
as ice, and far preferable for use in food refrigera- 
tors, because of its smaller bulk, dryness, and the 
consequent absence of mould. 

The air liquefying apparatus used by Tripler in the 
earlier part of 1899 may be described in a general way 
as consisting of three steel cylinders, through which 
the air passed successively, being compressed by a 
plunger in each. As the plunger descended near the 
middle of the cylinder, the air, very much reduced in 
bulk, escaped through a valve into a coil of pipe that 
discharged into the next cylinder, the plunger in 
which was at the moment raised. Then the process 
was repeated on a fresh supply of air in the first 
cylinder: while the first charge passed on from the 
second cylinder to the third, where it was- subjected 
to a still stronger pressure, estimated to be from 
2,500 to 3,000 pounds. Of necessity the cylinders— 
especially the last in the series—must be exceedingly 
strong. In_ fact, its wall of iron or soft steel plate 


TRIPLE APPARATUS, 

E, Expansion pipe. 

F. Needle 

G. Expansion outlet. 
H,. Outlet for liquid air. 


A. Inlet for air. 

B, 1, 2,3. Compression cylinders. 
C,1, 2,3. Cooling coils. 

D. Purifying chamber. 
was about five inches in thickness, with bands and 
hoops of steel in addition. 

From the third cylinder the air, compressed to the 
last extremity, rushes out of the valve into the cool- 
ing coil, and from this to the bottom of a smailer 
closed cylinder, which acts as a purifier. From this 
it passes out by a pipe at the top, which ascends ver- 
tically about fifteen feet, then turns and descends an 
equal distance, where it finds vent by a valve of very 
small aperture, and controlled by hand, first into a 
small chamber, then through another valve into a 
larger chamber, which encloses it. Here it expands, 
and passing upward and then downward through a 
large pipe that encloses the smaller one just de- 
scribed, finds vent at the open end near the purifier. 
There is an intensely chilling effect from the expan- 
sion of the compressed air in this larger pipe, by 
which the temperature of the incoming compressed 
air in the small interior pipe is brought down to the 
critical temperature (182 degrees Fahr.) at which it 
is possible by pressure to reduce the air (which is like 
a thin vapor at this stage) to a liquid. Accordingly, 
after a little while, air in a liquid form begins to 
trickle down through the needle valve into the 
smaller chamber, then into the larger one surround- 
ing the first. From the faucet at the bottom of this 
it may finally be dyawn in a stream. 

The receptacles designed for holding it have 
double walls, with a filling of felt, for heat insulation; 
and the stopple is usually cotton wool or felt; a mate- 
rial less penetrable by air vapor would soon be blown 
out, or the flask exploded, 


temperature. 


In the liquefier just described cold water is kept 
flowing about the coils, which are greatly heated by 
the compression of the air within them; the heat de- 
veloped in the first coil being sufficient to boil water 
or broil beefsteak. 

In the Chase apparatus (Boston) the cooling of the 
air in the first stages of the process is effected by 
the circulation of salt brine in pipes through and 
around the air vessels; this brine having first been 
rendered much colder than ice by the vaporization of 
liquid ammonia. This is the means generally used 
for producing a lowtemperature in cold-storage ware- 
houses for the preservation of fresh meats. All the 
uncovered portions of the pipes through which the 
compressed air passes have a thick coat of white, 
floury frost. 

Several hours of operation of the apparatus aye 
usually necessary for the reduction of the natural 
temperature before a flow of liquid air is obtained. 
This is preceded by a flow of what looks like dense 
water-fog, but is really air reduced to the density of 
vapor, not yet quite low enough in temperature for 
liquidity. 

Among the annoyances of the process in the ex- 
perimental apparatus has been the clogging ‘of the 
valves by frost from the water vapor always present 
in the atmosphere. Another, for which there is no 
remedy, except covering and caution, is the frost- 
bites, which will occur from a drop of the liquid on 
the flesh or direct contact with a vessel containing it. 
If the finger should be thrust its full length into the 
liquid, it would in a few seconds be frozen to the 
bone. Yet in this same liquid air wire may be 
burned, as in oxygen gas, by touch of a lighted 
match. 

When we consider that water changes into steam 
at 212 degrees above zero (Fahr.) and that liquid air 
boils when warmer than 312 degrees below zero 
(making a difference of 524 degrees between the gase- 
ous points of the two substances), we may apprehend 
the several unusual and curious conditions pertain- 
ing to the latter. It does a strange thing when an 
open vessel containing it is set on a block of ice,— 
boiling until it is all gone, if allowed to remain. 
This is because ice is 280 degrees warmer than the 
boiling temperature of liquid air. 

We have seen that liquid air returns to its natural 
gaseous condition so rapidly under ordinary tempera- 
tures that even at the price of six cents a gallon (for 
which some profess it can be furnished) its use for 
refrigeration or power would be very costly were it 
not that waste can be much reduced by insulation in 
a vessel with a slight vent only. With any limita- 
tion of opportunity of escape, however, there is an in- 
crease of danger. A closed reservoir, even for a 
small quality, must be of great strength, and conse- 
quently very heavy, while always liable to destructive 
explosion from any considerable and sudden rise in 
Thus it may be used as an explosive 
in guns, and is actually used in Germany for blasting 
in a coal mine. Yet a quart of liquid air might be 
carried in a common paper bag all day without harm- 
ing the bag in anyway, because of the dryness of the 
liquid; only before the day was over it would all have 
disappeared without being observed in its going. 
Its freedom from the wetness pertaining to water 
may be further illustrated by immersing a handker- 
chief in it until fully saturated, which if taken out 
and given a single shake will be found quite dry. 

There remains to mention the use of liquid air for 
power. The value of compressed air for this pur- 
pose has been demonstrated in its practical use for 
several vears, both in fixed locations and on street 
cars in New York city; but as yet no engine has been 
placed on the market in which the vast expansive 
force of the liquid air is utilized. When such an en- 
gine is obtainable, the day of aerial navigation will 
have arrived. 

There is another feature of this new “power” which 
should command for it special favor. This is the 
absence of waste, in its use, of the vital element of 
human life, which it furnishes. Atmospheric air, 


forced into the form of liquid air, begins at once to 
return to its original condition, which it ‘speedily 
reaches without appreciable loss; doing its beneficent 
work as it returns, 

There are several other curious phenomena about 
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liquid air, some of which may be found under the 
head of oxygen and of nitrogen—its constituents—in 
certain comprehensive works on chemistry, accessible 
in most public libraries. 


A BIT OF PATIENCE. 


Be patient. 

Be patient with yourself. 

Be patient with the other teachers. ‘Their ideas 
cannot coincide with yours exactly. 

It requires great patience for a teacher with high 

ideals to view with serenity her failure to meet her 
ideals. 
Be patient with the school director who was once 
a teacher. He has to be patient with you for not 
teaching as he did. i 

Be patient with non-professional school directors. 


They cannot see things from your standpoint, but 


they may be of great service through their common- 
sense loyalty to the school. 

Be patient with your fad-admiring associate. She 
sees virtue only in the new things and thinks you 
very slow. If she can get along with you, you cer- 
tainly ought to with her. 

Be patient with the principal. He has to be 
patient with all of his teachers, and if he is equal to 
this trial with six, eight, ten, or twelve, you ought 
to be patient with him. 

Be patient with the children. They are but chil-- 
dren, untrained and untamed. It is neither easy 
nor natural for them to be even and reliable in their 
work, in their thought, or in their disposition. 

Be patient with your conservative associate 
teachers. It frets them to see you so progressive, 
and you need good judgment in speaking to them or 
of them, as well as listening to what they say to you 
and in hearing about what they say of you. 


ETHICS AND CHILDREN. 


[A description of Mr. Fairchild’s plan. ] 


The method is that of visual instruction; lectures 
illustrated by photographs of child-life specially 
taken by Mr. Fairchild to show incidents that may 
serve to point a moral are given before groups of 
children; and that this method serves to waken the 
voung minds to an understanding of right and 
wrong, to the reasons for and benefits of right be- 
havior and the reasons against and results of bad 
conduct, has been effectively evidenced in a most in- 
teresting series of children’s letters from pupils in 
school No. 4 who listened to the lectures and wrote 
what they thought of them. 

The following extracts give anilluminating glimpse 
of the children’s ideas on problems of ethics occur- 
ring on the playground or other arena of child-life. 
A little girl gives this report of the lecture that 
dealt with a quarrel on a sand pile:— 

“Here is the picture of a sand pile where three little 
children are playing; one is little more than a_ baby. 
She picked up a handful of the sand, and threw it at one 
of the other girls. The girl did not like it at all, and she 
picked tp some sand and threw it right into the wide- 
open eyes of the other girl. Then this girl and her friend. 
started and ran down the street. Don’t you think it 
would have been nicer for her to have told the little one 
that it was not nice to do such things, and lead her into 
the path of right? ’ 

“Here are some boys who think it is fun to fight; they 
like to tease dogs and cats, and they are often seen to 
tease old men and women. I don’t think any gentleman 
would do such a thing. Let the small children have the 
quarrels and fights, but let the older ones try to keep 
peace. A boy’s best fun is when there is no fighting or 
quarreling going on. It is not nice to keep on quarreling 
and squabbling all the time. Boys over ten are too old 
tc fight. Gentlemen do not fight. Hazel Mills.” 


While it is evident from her report that the lec- 
‘ure on fighting ought to be repeated if all the points 
nade are to be impressed, yet this report is remark- 
ible for its fullness. 

William MeCormick makes a boy’s report of “the 
‘ight between John and Jack,” and exactly to the 
point;— 


“Once upon a time two boys had a fight. The fight 
began In this way: One day @ group of boys were play- 
ing pitch, Phey were using celluloid buttons, and the 


game was exciting. I hope the boys were not playing for 
keeps. The reason why I will tell you some other time. 
The two boys I am going to speak about we will call John 
and Jack. Jack was not playing, but John was. Now 
Jack, to be funny, picked up John’s button, which was 
close to the goal, and started on a run. Now this made 
John angry, and he started after the joker on the run. 
He took the button away from him and returned to the 
game. Jack again picked up the button and ran away 
with it. This time John caught Jack and punched him 
in the back; whereupon Jack turned around and 
punched John in the face. Now, I think a better way to. 
settle the affair would be to tell Jack to keep away and 
leave the buttons alone, and if he did not, the best thing 
to do would be to catch Jack and all the boys hold him 
while one could give him a good spanking. But suppose 
the other boys would not spank the Joker Jack? Why, 
if I were John, I would pick up my button and walk 
away. Boys over ten years old are too old to fight. 
Some boys love to fight simply because they do not know 
any better. Those kind of fellows are to be pitied. Mr. 
Fairchild made other very interesting remarks of which 
I have not time to write. He was well applauded when 
the lecture closed. William McCormick.” 


Said Mr. Fairchild, in considering these letters: 
“This clear statement of exactly the point the lec- 
ture was designed to make is remarkable and due 
partly to the fact that William had heard the lee- 
ture twice. ‘he sentence: “Those kind of fellows 
are to be pitied’ evidently contains some of his own 
sentiment, and it is the method of these lectures to 
create sentiment. 

“A tabulation of the returns from twenty-four 
children of the seventh grade, eight boys and six- 
teen girlsygives the following results:— 


Idea Expressed. 


Disapproval of the fight and of 
Jack. 

Boys over ten are too old to fight. 

Toughs fight; gentlemen do not. 

Do as the gentlemen do—walk off. 

Boys have the most fun when 
there is no fuss. 

Right to fight for a good cause, 
but not for a trifle. 

Do your best to give the rest a 
jolly good time. 


Boys. Girls. Total. 
24 


oo 


“This table of ideas is quite complete and makes 


one point clear. The children grasp the concrete’ 


disapproval of this fight, but are slow to fix in 
memory the generalizations of the lecture, because 
“do vour best to give the rest a jolly good time” is 
given by only two boys and one girl. If these gen- 
eralizations are made more prominent in the lecture 
we shall probably bore the children, because they 
are not naturally interested in them; but if we re- 
peat the lecture until it is thoroughly familiar as 
a story, and the children would enjoy hearing it 
many times, they will see more and more in it, and 
finally when their eyes are open to generalizations 
they will discover these. The fact that each report 
grasps the idea that this fight is not a nice thing 
shows that we have gotten the concrete sentiment 
out of which a general sentiment grows.”—Albany 
Argus. 


IVANHOK.— (1) 


BY AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


QUESTIONS FORSTUDY PREPARATORY TO READING 
“IVANHOE.” 

1, Why did Sir Walter Scott, the author of nine 
popular Scottish novels, desire “to make experiment 
on a subject purely English” ? (See introduction to 
Tvanhoe.’’) 

2. How does the author characterize “the period 
of the narrative ” chosen for “ Ivanhoe” ? 

3. Whence the name Ivanhoe, and why was it 
chosen as the title of the book? 

4. Locate, on a map of England, York, Ashby, 
the river Don, and Sherawood fore st. 

5. Give dates of Richard I.’s reign. 

6. With what crusade was he connected ? 

7. Who governed England in his absence ? 

8. What were the personal characteristics and the 
political aims of the regent ? 

9. What befell Richard on his way home from 
the crusade ? 


10, Was Richard I, a good king? Was he loyed 


by his subjects? Why? What was his character 
and his passion ? ; 

11. What was the social position of the Jews in 
England seven hundred years ago ? 

12. What were the forest laws of that time ? 

13. Name the classes of society of that period, and 
state the political aims of each. 

14. Is Robin Hood an historical character ? 

15. What results in the battle of Hastings are 
noticeable in English history at the close of the 
twelfth century ? 

16. What was the order of Knights Templars ? 
When founded? For what purpose? What was 
the moral statue of the order in the last decade of the 
twelfth century ? 

17, What was Richard I.’s attitude toward the 
orders of knights? Why? 

18. Who is the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust ? What con- 
nection has he with “Ivanhoe”? With what other 
novels of Scott has he a relation ? 

DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Tue Normans: — 

Richard Ceur-de-Lion, the second of the house of Plan- 
tagenet.—‘' A true knight-errant he, and will wander in wild 
aliventure, while the mighty affairs of his kingdom slumber, 
and his own safety is endangered.” 

Prince John, King Richard’s brother.— ‘‘ Too weak to be a 
determined monarch, too tyranical to be an easy monarch, too 
insolent and presumptuous to be a popular monarch, and too 
fickle and timid to be long a monarch of any kind.” 

Waldemar Fitzurse.—‘‘A wily politician, and a would-be 
chancellor of John.” - 

Reginald Front de-Beuf.—‘‘ A formidable baron, whose 
life was spent in public war or in private feuds or broils, and 
who hesitated at no means of extending his feudal power.” 

Maurice de Bracy.—‘‘ A knight in the service of Prince 
John, and the leader of a band of Free Companions. Pleas- 
ure was his pursuit,” 

Prior Aymer.— ‘‘ A free and jovial priest.” 

Tur Saxons : — 

Cedric.—‘‘ A wealthy Franklin, of prompt, fiery, and reso- 
lute disposition, proud of his uninterrupted descent from 
Hereward ; a withstander of the nobility ; and the friend of the 
rights of Englishmen.” 

Wilfred of Ivanhoe.— ‘‘ Upon brows more worthy could a 
wreath of chivalry never be placed.” 

Lady Rowena.— A wealthy ward of Cedric, ‘, who drew her 
descent from Alfred.”’ ‘‘A rose of loveliness,” ‘‘in whose 
countenance reigned gentleness and goodness.” 

Althestane, ‘‘the Unready.”— A descendent of Edward the 
Confessor, ‘‘ liberal and hospitable, and believed to be good 
natured.” 

Gurth.— ‘‘ The born thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood,” yet a 
very nobleman in feeling and act. 

Bamba.— *‘ A faithful fool, whose heart might make amends 
for a weaker head.” — 

Ulrica.— One possessed of ‘the maddening love of 
pleasure, mingled with the keen appetite of revenge.” 

Kyieuts TEMPLARS :— 

Lucas de Beaumanoir.— Grand master of the order. ‘An 
ascetic bigot.’’ 

Brian de Bois-Guilbert.—‘‘ Best lance of the order. A 
hard-hearted man, who knows neither fear of earth nor awe 
of heaven.” 

Albert Malvoisin.— Preceptor of Templestowe; one “ that 
knew how to throw over his vices and his ambitions the veil of 
hypocrisy.” 

OvuTLAWws : — 

Locksley. — ‘‘ King of outlaws and prince of good fellows! ”’ 
‘*T am a nameless man; but I am the friend of my country, 
and of my country’s friends.” 

Friar Tuck.— ‘‘ No longer a shaveling than while my frock 
is on my back,— when I am cased in my green cassock, I will 


drink with any blithe forester in the West Riding.” 

Alan-a-Dale.— ‘‘ The northern minstrel.” 

The Miller.—‘‘If thou be’st a miller, thou art doubly a 
thief.” 

JEws:— 

Isaac of York :— ‘‘ Heaven in ire has driven him [the Jew} 
from his country, but industry has opened to him the only road 
to power and to influence which oppression has left unbarred.” 

Rebecca.— ‘‘ Beautiful, magnanimous, and imbued with the 
spirit of Christianity.” 


Chicago is discussing the report of the physical 
eulture teacher in the Chicago normal school, in 
which she says, “There are only sixty-seven out of 
300 students in the school who are in perfect health, 
—233 in poor physical condition. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether or net this physical cul- 
ture teacher is a crank, 


“Tax Week tn With BE POUND HERRAPTER ON 
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The Wall street article this week is of great in- 
terest at this time. 

Do not forget to look on first inside cover page for 
the “Week in Review.” 

The series of arithmetical symposiums are delayed 
a little by other important articles that have the 
right of way. 

Frau Louise Froebel, widow of Friedrich Froebel, 
the founder of the kindergarten system, died in 
Hamburg on January 15, aged eighty-five. She was 
forty-one years old when her husband died. 


Boston has had such a shaking up in school board 
matters that it is not worth while to say who is who. 
For the first time in years the Democrats have con- 
trol of the board, fourteen to ten, but there are three 
wings of Democrats, led by Dr. Gallivan, Mr. An- 
derson, and Mr. Strange. The Republicang divide 
about equally among the three. After seventeen 
votes the board organized by the united action of 
Messrs. Gallivan and Strange, the former being 
chairman. Just what this is to mean, no one knows. 
All that seems clear is the fact that the public school 
association gets nothing by the deal. 


ITALIAN TKEE DAY. 


Italians appreciate a good thing if it is American. 
Our Arbor day, which has been a grand success in 
nearly every state in the Union, is being adopted by 
them with even more official enthusiasm than with 
us. The minister of public instruction, Professor 
Bacecelli, has established “Tree Day,” and the first 
ceremony was honored by the presence of the queen 
and upwards of 7,000 children took a part. These 
exercises were of so much importance that the 
London Times’ special correspondent telegraphed 
this to the leading English paper:— 

Rome, November 21. 

The interesting ceremony known as the “Festa degli 
alberi,” or “tree day,” took place this morning in the 
presence of Queen Margherita on the Via Latina. Some 
7,000 children from various Roman schools took part in 
the ceremony, which consisted chiefly in planting a large 
number of young trees. ‘Tree day” has been organized 
by Professor Baccelli, minister of public instruction, in 
order to instil into the minds of Italian children reverence 
for, and a sens®.of the value of, trees, and to stimulate 
the replanting of trees throughout Italy. Professor Bac- 
celli deserves hearty congratulation upon his public- 
spirited initiative. 

Such interchange of educational ideas can but do 
much to bring the nations into sympathetic activities 
and unify their domestic purposes, 


GOVERNOR CRANE. 


Massachusetts has in W. Murray Crane a governor 
so above the ordinary as to justify an editorial in the 
Journal, which seldom comments on other than edu- 
cational leaders. He is reputed to be one of the 
wealthiest men in the state, and yet there has not 
been a campaign in years in which a man was 
nominated and elected governor by the expenditure 
of so little money as in his case. He is eminently 
good, even to the point of Christian devotion, and 
yet he is sure to avoid every phase of crankism which 
has wrecked so many gubernatorial reputations. He 
studiously avoids speech-making and all social func- 
tions, and yet he has a larger circle of loyal personal 
friends in a wide range of interests than any other 
man in public life. He is not a conversationalist in 
the sense of entertaining a group of men, but he has 
the ability to meet one by one a limitless number of 
men, not for the sake of being courteous, but because 
he wishes to know something that each knows better 
than anyone else whom he knows. He uses the tele- 
phone with the same skill. He asks no favors, and 
wastes no one’s time. He manages to know the atti- 
tude of every public man upon every live issue with- 
out asking advice of anyone. No one knows his view 
upon any question until the time comes to express it, 
and then his statement is so clear and forcible as to 
be practically a masterpiece. Not in a quarter of a 
century has a governor of Massachusetts been on 
such friendly terms with so many members of the 
legislature, nor has-one had legislation so after his 
own heart as will Governor Crane. It is delightful 
to have at the head of the state government a man 
of such wnusual power in quality and degree. There 
is not one element of his character that children can- 
not be urged to emulate. 


DR, BARNARD AT. EIGHT Y-NINE. 


On January 24, Henry Barnard, LL. D., cele- 
brated his eighty-ninth birthday. He is one of the 


most eminent of American educators. Although _ 


fifteen years younger than Horace Mann and Mary 
Lyon, he entered upon an educational career at about 
the same time that they did. He was only two years 
vounger than Longfellow, Holmes, and Whittier, 
and he was a leader in the times of Webster, Clay, 
and Calhoun; yet he has lived to enjoy the profes- 
sional companionship of even the young men of to- 
day. He witnessed the first coming of the ideals of 
Pestalozzi to America, and the educational reforms 
of Frobel. “Thus has Dr. Barnard worked with every 
man whose name will be associated with education in 
the nineteenth century. No other man has had this 
privilege. 

When Dr. Barnard began his professional career 
there were no good school buildings except in a few 
cities. ‘The schoolhouses were neither ventilated nor 
well heated; they had no good seats, no serviceable 
hlackboards, and no apparatus of any kind. The 
few schoolbooks used by the pupils were of the most 
inferior kind. Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
were the only subjects generally taught, and cruel 
flogging was witnessed daily in the schools. Dr. 
Barnard advocated improvements in all these lines, 
and he has seen the changes as they have taken 
place. 

When he began his career as an educator Con- 
necticut had no system of free public schools. Dur- 
ing the previous two hundred years there had been 
many good schools in the state, but education could 
not become general until the schools were free and 
public. Dr. Barnard’s first work was to develop a 
public school system, and ta place the schools on a 
firm financial and professional basis. Through his 
efforts they have ranked for more than fifty years 
among the best schools in the country. at 8 

In Rhode Island he did equally good service. That 
state, also, had had no free public sehool system 
worthy the name until Dr. Barnard organized and 
developed one. She has been justly proud of the 
rank of her schools for fifty years, and it is largely 
due to Dr. Barnard. No other man has been so 
closely allied with the organization of two almost 
perfect school svstems in two important states, 

In his eminence as orator and author, in his per- 
sonal acquaintanee with the eminent literary and 


scholarly men and women in both hemispheres, in 
the length of time he has served the cause of educa- 
tion, as the promoter of the educational systems of 
two states, and as the father of the national bureau 
of education, which is the most perfect department 
of the-kind in the world, Dr. Barnard has enjoyed a 
great combination of opportunities and successes as 
an educator, 

A thorough scholar, a‘ brilliant orator, a foreible 
writer, a skillful administrator, he has devoted his 
talents, his time, and his wealth to the cause of edu- 
cation for sixty-five of the eighty-nine years of his 
life. 


PUBLIU SCHOOL SINGING. 


Educational progress manifests itself in three 
ways: in administration, in the introduction of new 
branches, and in new methods of treating old sub- 
jects. New methods are of three varieties,—those 
which deal primarily with devices, those in which the 
chief characteristic is in the spirit, and those in 
which the philosophy is radically different.- Life 
always craves newness. An awakened profession 
will always have new things, good or bad. Persons 
who know nothing about the schools insist that the 
newness required is administrative. They forget 
that change of administration, of itself, rarely, if 
ever, signifies much, but such change gratifies those 
who know that something ought to be done and do 
not know what. 

The outside public, that knows the schools more 
or less thoroughly, demands new branches. ‘The 
school people usually oppose quietly, but decidedly, 
all vital change in administration and in the intro- 
duction of new branches. The teachers work out 
their desire for newness in the ways of teaching vari- 
ous subjects. ‘Teachers of slight education and 
training manifest their progressive spirit in devices. 
These are very catchy and somewhat useful, but they 
indicate lack of depth in both thought and purpose. 
Others want a new spirit in teaching. This usually 
indicates a noble purpose, though sometimes it is 
little more than exuberance of zeal. Still others 
seek a new philosophy. This is always revolution- 
ary. Great advance never comes through devices or 
through a new spirit, but always through philosophy. 
But even this may be, and often is, so dry, or tech- 
nical, or vague as to delay the effect of its influence 
materially. The highest progress and the greatest 
advance come when there is a philosophy which is 
impregnated with a lofty spirit and applied in sen- 
sible devices, 

Geography is just now undergoing a serious test. 
There are various philosophies focused upon geology, 
meteorology. and mineralogy; upon political and 
social features and conditions; upon industrial and 
commercial interests. Arithmetic is also being 
placed upon the rack by those who think that num- 
ber is quantity, measure, or ratio; by those who think 
arithmetic should be taught thoroughly by plowing 
straight through; spirally by winding through; or by 
comparisons after the manner of ratio teaching. 

But, all in all, musie has, probably, been the best 
illustration of newness in methods of teaching’an old 
subject. Indeed, it is largely a new subject. Al-: 
though music is taught in many cities and towns, 
there are more American children who are not taught 
music in school than there are who receive such 
teaching. The original method, that which was the 
pioneer East and West, was the National system of 
Ginn & Co. This was followed by the Normal 
Music Course of Silver, Burdett, & Co. The former 
had a monopoly of the field until about sixteen years 
ago, then for fourteen years it shared the music 
market with the Normal Music Course. Three years 
ago the Natural Music Course of the American 
Book Company came into the field, and now the 
Modern Music Series of Scott, Foresman, & Co., Chi- 
cago, enters the arena. A study of the placing of em- 
phasis by each of these music courses would be inter- 
esting in view of the above analysis. Each has a 
philosophy, each advocates a special spirit in song, 
and each has its own devices. The names have not 
been accidental. The one was national in its pur- 
pose, one was normal in its method, one natural in 
its spirit, and the last is thoroughly modern in its ap- 
plication of the philosophy of music, of the psy- 
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chology of developing the art of singing, and of the 
pedagogy of teaching music. 1 St 

As a whole, these systems of music have done 
nuch by way of influencing the teaching of -other 
subjects. There is seareely a public school music 
tcacher or supervisor in the United States who is not 
devoted to one or other of these systems. It is not 
lovalty to a publishing house, for these men care 
nothing for other publications of the house, nor is it 
a craze over some device, but it is loyalty to the whole 
ilea—philosophy, spirit, and method—which the 
National, Normal, Natural, or Modern system repre- 
sents. When a new course like the Modern Music 
Series presents itself, therefore, it does not attempt 
to win its way by pictures, as a geography or reading 
hook does, but by some ideals, as the having of all 
the songs classic in poetry and melody, or the 
method of drill from sections of the melody rather 
than from the seale. 

There is no other subject whose discussions are 
upon so high a plane as these, none which appeal to 
so high a range of intelligence. The old-time dis- 
cussions of Mr. Mason and Mr. Holt were enlighten- 
ing all along the line. They did much to extend the 
study of singing in school, and one hazards nothing 
in saving that the present teachings of Messrs. Ryder 
and‘Foresman will extend the field of public school 
music fifty per cent. Lt would be well worth the 
while of any teacher, whatever the- subjects she 
teaches, to study the philosophy and spirit of a great 
musi¢ series. 


NEW YORK. 


The comptroller in his own peculiar way is still getting 
ready to pay the teachers. Most of the newspapers have 
a standing headline, 


TEACHERS WILL BE PAID TO-MORROW, 


and when to-morrow comes they publish an interview 
with the comptroller, wherein he states the new difficul- 
ties he has met with preventing payment on that day, and 
lays all the blame on the board of education. Former 
comptrollers found no difficulty in paying the teachers 
promptly; in fact, Comptroller Meyers generally paid the 
schcols two to three days ahead of time, but he 
worked with the board of education, not against them. 
Possibly the manana microbe has invaded the comp- 
trcller’s office. However, it is giving the Mark Tapleys 
in the profession a chance ‘“‘to come out strong.’”’ Com- 
missioner Charles C. Burlingham summarizes the posi- 
tion of the board as follows: — 

So much misunderstanding has arisen and so many 
false impressions have been disseminated about the delay 
in paying teachers’ salaries for December, that I think it 
proper to make a plain statement of the facts. 

The technical question raised by the comptroller is 
whether the preceeds of the sale of revenue bonds for the 
payment cf teachers’ salaries in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx under the Ahearn law are in excess 
ol the actual requirements of the school board. 

Undoubtedly the comptroller has the right to assure 
himself that the city’s moneys are not being improperly 
expended, but his sending for certain books and records 
kept by the borough superintendent is mere gallery play. 

Since the Ahearn law took effect April 25, 1899, the sala- 
rics of these teachers who are benefited by it,—for ex- 
ample, teachers who have served meritoriously for fifteen 
yvears,—consist of two items, the amount payable under 
the salary schedule in force, and the difference between 
this sum and the minimum provided by the Ahearn law. 
The pay-rolls now awaiting the approval of the comp- 
iroller give him sufficient information to determine in a 
few minutes whether the money called for is being prop- 
erly expended. Thus, the pay-rolls, which show the ad- 
ditional sum required to pay these mandatory increases 
for the period from April 25, when the law took effect, to 
the end of the next month, May 31, a period of one and 
one-fifth months, will foot up as follows:— 


leachers—minimum rate of $900............... 8,519.72 
reachers—minimum rate of $1,200............. 38,979.28 
Teachers (twelve-year men) 1,540.20 

For cne and one-fifth months............... $72,266.61 


This being the additional amount made necessary by 
‘he mandatory provisions of the Ahearn bill for princi- 
jals and the teachers in the boroughs of Manhattan and 
‘he Pronx for one and one-fifth months, it is a simple 
iuatter of arithmetical calculation to ascertain the ap- 
)roximate eost from April 25 to the close of the year. If 
‘le total salary expense for one and one-fifth months is 


‘72,266.61, then it will cost for eight and one-fifth 


months—-that is, from April 25 to December 31, 1899— 
$493,822. 

As only $422,600. have been added to the funds of the 
school board by the sale of revenue bonds under the 
Ahearn act, it is plain that the school board is using a 
surplus of appropriation already in hand to pay a portion 
of the expenses occasioned by the Ahearn act. 

There is no reason why the comptroller should not 
satisfy himself that the school board and its officials are 
doing their work honestly and efficiently, but there is also 
no reason why he should hold up the salaries of the 
teachers and employ the services of a large number of 
clerks at the expense of the city to do work which is en-— 
tirely unnecessary. 

Representatives from the different teachers’ associa- 
tions in the four boroughs are working at a schedule 
which, when completed, will be presented to the charter 
revision committee to be appointed by the governor, or 
else will be made the basis of a separate measure, to be 
introduced into the legislature. 

The teachers of the borough of Richmond, who have 
not been paid for four months, held an indignation meet- 
ing at New Brighton during the past week, under the 
auspices of the Borough Teachers’. Association, President 
John J. Driseoll in the chair. The president of the 
berough echool board, John T. Burke, urged the teachers 
to adopt resolutions favoring the relief bill taken to Al- 
bany by Comptroller Cole, and introduced by Senator 
Grady. This the teachers declined to do. They decided 
© memorialize the governor, lieutenant-governor, the 
mayor, and other officials. 

It is understood that the school authorities of Queens 
are taking steps to mandamus the Central board and 
compel it to appertion the moneys for 1900, in accordance 
with section 1065 of the charter. Under this apportion- 
ment Queens and Manhattan gain, whilst Brooklyn and 
Richmond lose, as will be seen by referring to a previous 
letter. A bill is before the legislature to abolish this sec- 
tion of the charter. 

Senator Norton has introduced a bill for the relief of 
Queens, so that, between the mandamus and the bill, she 
should meet with some measure of content. 

Owing to the lack of funds, there are no caretakers for 
the unoccupied and half-finished schoolhouses in this 
borough, the consequence being that these buildings are 
being looted and the window panes broken. 

The senate cities committee had a meeting on January 
16, but failed to agree on a bill to hasten the payment of 
salaries in arrears. Senators Ellsberg, Grady, McCarren, 
and Ford each spoke in favor of the bill he had intro- 
duced, but cculd not be induced to make any compromise. 

Senator Stranahan, chairman of the committee, said he 
was not in a position to form an opinion, as he had been 
so engaged with the taxation problem that he had been 
unable to give the school question the consideration it 
deserved. It was decided to give a joint hearing before 
the cities committee of both houses on January 23 on the : 
emergency bills providing for the immediate payment of 
arrearages, and another on January 30 on Senator Ells- 
berg’s centralization bill, Senator Marshall’s de-centrali- 
vation bill, and Senator Ford’s four-mill annual school- 
tax bill. 

Senator White will reintroduce his educational bill of 


‘last year in an amended form. An agreement has been 


reached between the Catholic schoo!s and institutions, the 
state department of public instruction, and the statutory 
revision commission as to what the bill should contain. 
This agreement brushes away many of the points of dif- 
ference on this bill which existed when it was before the 
last legislature. The agreement was reached at a con- 
ference, at which were present Deputy State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction Danforth E. Ainsworth, Statu- 
icry Revision Commissioner Lincoln, and former Su- 
preme Court Justice Daly of New York City, representing 
Archbishop Corrigan and the Catholic interests of the 
state. Justice Daly presented at the conference the ob- 
jections which these interests had to the White bill of 
last year. All the main objections were met by the de- 
partment cf public instruction and compromises effected. 

It was agreed that the schools for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind should be made a part of the common school sys- 
tem of the state, and subject to the laws governing that 
system, limiting, however, the age to seven years, instead 
of five, as the time when children should be sent to those 
institutions. The provision of the compulsory education 
law were made to apply to these defective children as to 
all cther children of a school age in the state. 

The age when the compulsory education law shall ap- 
ply is now between eight and sixteen yeas. It was agreed 
to make it seven and sixteen years. The provision in 
state law permitting children between twelve and four- 
tcen years to be employed after they have attended school 
for eighty days in any school year will be stricken out, 
and it will be provided that children between fourteen - 


and sixteeen years shall be compelled to attend school, 


unless regularly employed. 
The state superintendent of public instruction is to be 


given power to prescribe the form of punishment in all 
schools, public and private, and all institutions of the 
common school system. 

It was also provided that each child in an institution for 
truants shall be permitted to receive religious instruction 
in the religion of its parents. 

_The annual report of the state board of regents, just 
issued, shows that there were 31,490 students in 1899 in 
New York colleges, professional, technical, and other 
special schools, and 69,776 in New York high schools and 
academies. The growth of students for the year in New 


‘York colleges, professional, technical, and other special 


schools was 1,689, and in the secondary schools 3,435. 


The report says that there has been during the past 


year a decided advance in the standards of business edu- 
cation in New York state, and, largely on account of the 
movement in this state, there has been also a distinct 
increase in the interest taken in business education in 
other states. The better class of business schools in 
New York and in many other states are urging the ne- 
cessity of longer and more thorough courses than they 
have heretofore advocated. 

The last report of the high school department shows 
the number of high schools now in the university to be 
541, and the number of academies 134, an increase of 3 
academies and 27 high schools. During the past year 
the average salary of high school teachers has increased 
from $615 in 1898 to $697 in 1899, while, at the same time, 
the average salary in academies has decreased from $606 
in 1898 to $595 in 1899. In 1898 508 high schools ex- 
pended $2,239,226.45, or $43.91 for each student in- 
structed; in 1899 the amount expended by the 541 high 
schools was $3,708,195.53, or an average of $62.19 for each 
student. The average expenditure per student in the 


~ academies was $149.73 in 1899, an increase of $18.15 over 


that of 1898. ‘: 

The total expenditure for secondary education in the 
state in 1899 was $5,226,824.83, of which $3,212,155.36, or 
89.13 per cent., was from local sources, and $391,843.68, 
or only 10.88 per cent., was contributed by the state. 
During the past year the university granted to the sec- 
ondary schools $233,587.41, of which $56,700 was for the 
$100 quota under the Horton law, $59,299.88 for attend- 
ance, $32,222.53 for books and apparatus, and $95,365 for 
credentials. 

A public meeting was held during the past week in the 
assembly chamber in Albany, under the auspices of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the means of obtaining the best and most practical 
methods of teaching patriotism and civics in our public 
schools. The meeting was presided over vy colonel 
Joseph A. Goulden, chairman of the committee of the 
state G. A. R., which is agitating this subject, and a for- 
mer commissioner of education of New York City. 

The speakers were Colonel Aibert D. Shaw, com- 
mander-in-chief cf the G. A. R., Governor Roosevelt, 
John W. Vrooman, Charles R. Skinner, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and others. 

At the January meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Associa- 
tion of New York the topic of discussion was “Uniform 
College Entrance Requirements in Latin.” J. T. Buch- 
anan, principal of the boys’ high school, Manhattan, took 
up “The Present Situation,” and H. F. Towle, head of 
the Latin department of the boys* high school, Brooklyn, 
spoke of ‘“‘The Defects of Present Methods.” 

The members of the school board of Brooklyn are to 
gave a dinner in honor of Henry W. Maxwell, one of its 
members, on March 3. 

The school board of Manhattan and the Bronx have ap- 
pointed the following to principalships, the nominees to 
take office on February 1: James W. Kieran to male de- 
partment, P. S. 103; Miss Lizzie E. Rector to P. S. 104; 
Miss Hannah V. DeMiet to P. S. 136. 

The teachers, to help them forget the fact that they 
have no money, are passing around the following stories. 
Even if they are apocryphal, they are nevertheless en- 
joyable:-—— 

Teacher—‘How is your brother, Tommy?” 

Tommy—‘Sick in bed, Miss; he’s hurt himself.” 

Teacher—‘“How did he do that?” 

Tommy—‘We were playing at who could lean farthest 
out of the window, and he won.” 

Twe little girls overheard talking in the schoolyard be- 
fore the other children have arrived: — 

“When I grow up,” said Ethel with a dreamy, imagina- 
tive look, “I’m going to be a school teacher.” 

“Well, I'm going to be a mamma and have six chil- 
dren,” said Edna. 

“Well, when they come to school to me I'm going to 
whip ‘em.” 

“You mean thing!” 
poor children ever done to you : 

And lastly: 

“I was at the head of my class to-day, pa.” 

“That’s good. How did it happen?” 

“Teacher was giving a concrete example of what it says 


exclaimed Edna. ‘‘What have my 


in the Bible about the last being first.” 
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A POLITICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE SINCE 1814. 
By Charles Seignobos of the University of Paris. 
Translation Edited by S. M. Macvane. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 881 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Professor Macvane of Harvard University has done a 
great service to students of modern history in providing 
an English translation of M. Seignobos’ “Political History 
of Contemporary Europe.” This French historian has 
succeeded in making, in a single volume, a really valu- 


' able, comprehensive record of the political history of 


European nations in the eighty years from 1814 to '94. 


It is a stupendous task, and M. Seignobos has mastered - 


it to an astonishing degree. He treats first the internal 
political history of each state by itself, thus making a se- 
ries of national histories, each wholly independent of the 
other. Then, taking a broad, general view, he studies 
certain political phenomena common to various countr:es, 
such as the action of Catholic and of revolutionary So- 
cialist parties; and, finally, the external relations be- 
tween the states in chronological periods, with the chief 
features of the foreign policy of the great powers. 

He makes no claim to new discoveries or to settling 
disputed facts, but, by gathering together facts that are 
known, but scattered, he aims at clearer and new con- 
clusions. It is an explanatory history, which makes clear 
the organization of the nations, governments, parties, 
the political questions of the century and their solutions. 
The author shows great skill in using one event to explain 
another, and a thorough comprehension of decisive, sig- 
nificant points. A lengthy, critical bibliography is pro- 
vided, and many English titles have been added by the 
translator. The translation is entirely clear and ably 
done. 


MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. 
By Mrs. C. W. Earle. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 462 pp. Price, $1.50. 

“Pot-Pourri”’ well describes the disconnected notes on 
every sort of subject, from kitchen gardening to botticelli, 
that Mrs. Earle has written. Most of her reflections are 
inspired by “a Surrey garden,’ and her experiences in 
growing plants and vegetables are detailed for the help 
of amateur gardeners. She gives also a great many 
cooking receipts, advice on the management of children 


ahd servants, the laws of health, the advantages of mat- 


rimony, and whatever else comes to her mind. A journey 
to Germany, Florence, and Switzerland affords some di- 
version. The numerous references to books may help 
her readers, but the frequency of quotations becomes tire- 
some. She writes in an agreeable, informal style, and 
in the spirit of making the most of the small things of 
life. 

BRITON AND BOER, BOTH SIDES OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN QUESTION. New York and London: Har- 
per & Brothers. 251 pp. Price, $1.25. 

In a book with a striking cover that bears the portraits 
of Cecil Rhodes and Kruger are gathered up nine recent 
articles from the North American Review bearing on the 
Transvaal War. James Bryce’s discussion of the his- 
torical causes of the war leads off, and then the sides of 
Boer and Briton are presented in various lights from dif- 
ferent points of view. We find both French and German 
writers in the list, Andrew Carnegie, and finally Max 
Nordau on “Philosophy and Morals of War.” It is natur- 
ally uncertain just where the book leaves us, but we have 
profited by many men’s ideas. It is a neat idea thus to 
present both sides of the South African question, and the 
book should fall at once into ready and welcoming hands. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT DISEASES CAUSED BY 
CRYPTOGAMIC PARASITES. By George Massee, 
F. L. S. London: Duckworth & Co. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 458 pp. Price, $1.60. 

“A Text-Book of Plant Diseases” puts before the horti- 
culturalist, the farmer, and the forester the results of 
study of plant diseases by specialists. It describes the 
appearance, causes, and symptoms of parasites, preventive 
means of plant diseases, and cures when they are pos- 
sible. It supplies the knowledge necessary to recognize 
the diseases and to apply precautionary and preventive 
measures. 

As truly as “knowledge is power,” a study of this book 
will contribute largely to the successful growing of plants 
and trees, flowers, vegetables, and fruits. It is concise, 
definite, and excellent in arrangement. A large number 
of illustrations show the action of parasites and diseases. 


ALICE AND TOM. By Kate Louise Brown. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 212 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
“Alice and Tom” is “the record of a happy year” in the 

lives of two jolly, hearty, country children and their mis- 
chievous dog. It is in substance a nature ‘reader, for 
these children watch and study with loving interest 
plants, trees, blossoms, fruits, and birds from one spring- 
time around to the next. It is a bright and charming 
story, too, full of the breezy freshness of the outdoor 
world, full of childish plays and pranks that will delight 
the little people. We do not often find a book for chil- 
dren written in a spirit so beautiful, sympathetic, and 
sensible. It can be used to great advantage in the school- 
room, as the children of the story follow a definite series 
of nature lessons which requires little more of the teacher 
than specimens to make the reading practically instruc- 
tive. Bits of poetry about nature that children can enjoy 
are scattered through the book, and the illustrations are 
dainty and useful. 


Boston: 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
C. W. Oman. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
276 pp. Price, $1.25. 

In C. W. Oman’s history of “England in the Nineteenth 
Century” we find the same splendid qualities that won 
for his “History of Greece” instant recognition as thé 
standard college preparatory text-book. So comp'ete is 
his comprehension of the course of events, military, 
political, economic, and social, during this century, and 


their bearing one on the other, that complex difficulties 
smooth themselves out before the reader. It is a clear, 
definite, thoughtful, succinct account.of British affairs, 
foreign, colonial, and domestic, since January 1, 1801. 
The period is of particular interest to the present genera- 
tion, to whom the events and the leading characters are 
made real by their own knowledge or by traditions trom 
their fathers. And it is in just this sort of history in 
which the names are familiar that we need to have the 
inter-relation of events emphasized for us, 

The rapid and sweeping changes came in the first half 
of the century, when England changed from an agricul- 
tural to a manufacturing country, when free trade was 
adopted and Great Britain’s commercial supremacy estab- 
lished, when the great discoveries and inventions were 
made, and many other vitally important things happened 
which one must read about in this history to appreciate. 
The years since 1850 have been spent in perfecting the 
inventions of our grandfathers and in working out the 
problems they formulated. To make the view of the cen- 
tury really complete, Mr. Oman may have to add a cliap- 
ter on the events of this year of 1900, of which the present 
outlook is so uncertain. Certain it is, though, that he has 
made a most satisfactory history, interesting from be- 
ginning to end. 


FOUR FAMOUS AMERICAN WRITERS. A Book for 
Young Americans. By Sherwin Cody. New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston: Werner School Book Company. 256 
pp. Price, 50 cents, 

Irving, Poe, Lowell, and Bayard Taylor comprise the 
interesting and varied company of “Famous Writers’ in 
Dr. Baldwin’s series of “Four Great Americans.” The 
biography of each of these men is written in an entertain- 
ing and instructive vein. The facts of the man’s life 
are the least of the reader’s acquisitions from this book. 
It teaches the spirit of perseverance, of struggles against 
adverse circumstances, of devotion to noble ideals. The 
young reader gets a glimpse of the trials and the suc- 
cesses of a literary life. What has before been only a 
name to him becomes a real man, and his interest in the 


-individual directs his attention to the writings in poem 


and prose. He is ready to appreciate and understand 
them. To this end Sherwin Cody’s appreciative, sympa- 
thetic words contribute largely. He tells these life 
stories in just the right way to interest and inspire young 
people. There is not a dull place in the book, and anec- 
dotes are told to good purpose. It is no slight service to 
make these famous writers seem like real friends to chil- 
dren, and to their elders as well. 


HAWAIL AND ITS PEOPLE. By Alexander S. 
Twombly. Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Bur- 
dett, & Co. 384 pp. 

A. S. Twombly has told in a very attractive way for 
young readers the history of “Hawaii and Its People.” It 
reads like a novel, entertaining story, beginning with the 
period of legend and myth, continuing through barbarism 
to civilization, down to annexation by the United States. 
It is reliable, showing close familiarity with the history 
of the islands, carefully planned and carefully written. 
It is a book that all our young people and many older 
ones should read and should enjoy thoroughly. 


THE IRON STAR. By John Preston True. Illustrated 
by Lillian Crawford True. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co. 146 pp. 

. There is magic in the story of “The Iron Star and What 

It Saw on Its Journey Through the Ages from Myth to 

History,’’—irresistible magic in the imaginative mind of 

the avthor and in the delicate touch of the artist illus- 

tratcr. The conception is truly unique. ‘The Iron Star’ 
is the fragment of a meteorite that fell in the mythical 
ages of the Cave men, and is supposed to be handed down 


in various forms from father to son, century after century, 
through the stone, bronze, and iron ages, even to modern 
civilization. This forms the underthread of the story, 
which is made of a series of interwoven episodes, begin- 
ning with the adventures of a thoughtful, fearless boy and 
his sister, who lived in caves, and when they grew up 
learned to follow a grade more civilized life as “lake- 
dwellers.” As they made tools of stones and tanned skins 
of wild animals for garments, their children learned to 
fashion copper and bronze, and to weave cloth. In turn 

their grandson made an impenetrable suit of armor, a 

sword, and a battle-axe from the iron star, and sailed 

westward with Leif Ericsson, and to Britain with Canute. 

Thus the story passes from myth to history down to the 

time of the Crusade when Richard the Lion-hearted was 

taken captive. 

But. this is sufficient to suggest the charming, pictur- 
esque scheme of the wonder story that, by its essential 
truthfulness, gains a strong hold on the reader, be he 
young or old. It is a child’s story, written in the simple, 
conversational tone that one would use with children, yet 
with a real literary skill and finish. Whether one views 
it as a wonder tale or as historical stories, it is well that 
the child should read it for his enjoyment and for profit. 
It cultivates a taste for the right sort of reading and an 
early interest in history. 

PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Guy Carle- 
ton Lee, Ph.D. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 465 pp. 

Dr. Lee, professor of oratory in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has made a remarkably comprehensive book on 
“Public Speaking.” It comprises the technique of articu- 
lation, phrasing, and emphasis, the cure of vocal defects, 
gesture, the history of oratory, the art of conversation 
and reading aloud, preparation, extemporaneous speaking, 
debate, parliamentary law, and pretty much everything 
connected with public speaking. This is, of course, more 
a matter of judgment and experience than of rules, yet a 
book of this sort has its use for novices. It gives much 
valuable instruction, and also contains much that, to our 
mind, seems superficial and superfluous. A goodly num- 
ber of examples and practice exercises are provided. 

BEN COMER. By M. J. Canavan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. ; 
A story of the French war of 1758-’9, written in a stir- 

ring manner that will appeal to any lively boy. The book 
is well written, its illustrations are of good character and 
well adapted to the text, while the story itself is clean, 
clear-cut, and well calculated to the needs of the boys. It 
is a story that can be thoroughly endorsed for its health- 
ful tone, its stimulating motive, and its patriotism. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Alice and Tom.” By Kate Louise Brown. Price, 40 cents.—— 
‘*Pope’s Iliad.” (Books I.. VI., XXII.,and XXIV.) Edited by Paul 
Shorey. Price, 35cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Essay on John Milton.’”’ Edited by Clara Sterling Dolittle. Chi- 
cage: & Co. 

*Shakespeare’s Tempest.”” Edited by John Morley. Price, 10cents. 
New York Cassell & Co. 

‘Four Famous American Writers.’’ By Sherwin Cody. Price, 50 
cents. New York: Werner School Book Company. 

“The Foundations of English Literature.” By F. L. Pattee. Price, 
$1.50, Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

‘Recollections 1432-1886."’ By Sir Algernon West. Price, $3.0C. — 
“Contributions of W. M. Thackeray to Punch.” Price, $1.75.—— 
“Shirley.” By Charlotte Bronté. Price, $1.75.——‘Villette.” By 
Charlotte Bronté. Price, $1.75. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“The Destruction of Ancient Rome.” By Rodolfo Lanciani. Price, 
$2.00.—*‘'Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill.”’ By Frederic Harrison. Price, 
$2.00, ‘Elementary Chemistry.”’ By A. L. Arey. Price, 90 cents. 
— ‘First Reader.” By N. F. Black. Price, 30 cents. — “The Logi- 
cal Bases of Education.” By J. Welton. Price, $1.00.——‘One Year 
of oe School Léssons.”” By Florence U, Palmer. Price, $1.00. 
—‘‘Works of Shakespeare.’’—(Vol. X.) By C. H. Herford. Price, 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Plane Trigonometry.’ By D. A. Murray. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 


Scientific 


May's Primary Physiology. 


N attractive, up to-date book for Primary 
Grades, giving pupils something to think 


and talk about, developing the best methods 
of inductive teaching. 
; 
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Special illustrated chapter on light gymnas- 
tic exercises for young children intended to 
promote health and strength in accordance 
with scientific laws. 


Adopted and used by State, City, County 
and Town School Authorities in the United 
States. 


WILLIAM WOOD & 
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Text Books 


May's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 


New Edition ......... Revised and Enlarged 
By SMITH ELY JELLIFFE, M.D. 


HIS Common Sense Text- Book meets the 
demand for practical instruction in Gram- 
mar and Intermediate Grades. 

A noted writer has stated that a ‘sound 
mind in a sound body” is of far more value 
than fame or riches ; 

Emphasizing this thought, the author has 
prepared the above work expressing in simple 
language the latest facts upon the subjects of 
Physiology, Anatomy, Hygiene. 

Conforms with State Laws upon the subjects 
of Stimulants and Narcotics, also endorsed by 
the Advisory Board of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction. 
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MUSIC SERIES 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


A prominent daily paper said editorially recently: “Rigidity 
of method is the one great danger in what may otherwise be a 
well managed system of public education. Organization tends to 
become of itself a dominating aim, bending teacher and pupil to 
its classification and procedure, and leaving the finer results, cor- 
responding to individuality and progressive ways, to go by the 
board.” 

This is a terrible indictment. If individuality and a progres- 
sive spirit are incompatible with such an organization as the public 
schools, then there is something radically wrong. Organiza- 
tiun means life and not death. Rigidity means death and not life. 
So that if the schools stand for rigidity, they do not stand for 
organization. ‘There may be system with rigidity, but not 
organization. 

Education is life. 1t deals with living, throbbing, growing 
beings. The child cannot be put through a machine. His 
progress cannot be measured by the number of weeks he is in 
school, or by the number of subjects he studies. We could as 
soon measure sunbeams with a yardstick as to measure a child’s 
progress by the mechanics of education. 

The educational zeal, genius, and wisdom of the day stand for 
life rather than rigidity. In séveral branches the new methods 
are so ingenious and masterly as to be to all intents and purposes 
a revelation. When genius reveals itself, the world is the richer, 
whether it be in the case of anti-toxine, that takes the terrors 
out of diphtheria, or a discovery that will revolutionize school 
music, as photography did picture making. 


THRIFT DISCIPLINE CULTURE 


The free common school rests primarily upon a three-fold 
public demand for thrift, power, and culture. While no one per- 
son places the emphasis upon more than one of these, the com- 
munity as a whole demands them all. 

Thrift means personal ability to get on in the world. ‘Those 
who desire the public schools to contribute primarily to thrift are 
called practical people, and insist that the school shall teach useful 
things. Arithmetic is with them the chief study. Ability to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide and do various other things with 
numbers always gratifies the thrifty. They have added to mathe- 
matics other practical subjects, such as geography, science, sewing, 
cooking, sloyd, ete. 

Power comes through discipline, and refers to ability to lead 
or direct, or to create force that influences others. In school it 
comes especially from the study of grammar, algebra, geometry, 
philosophy, history,'and the languages. 

Culture refers to our enjoyment of what we know, to appre- 
ciation of the best we can do. The derivation of the word is not 
known, but it means at least a mind well cultivated, one that will 
naturally produce the best ideas. In a word, it is a well con- 
ditioned and enriched.mind. Drawing and music are the essential 
subjects for culture. 

Culture necessitates masterpieces. It deals with classics. 
Thrift deals primarily with muchness, power with force, cul- 
ture with perfection. Thrift asks how much or how many? Dis- 
cipline asks how thoroughly? Culture, how perfectly? Thrift 
would multiply, power intensify, culture glorify. Thrift needs 
no inspiration to develop its influence. It is thrifty without ad- 
vice or counsel. It is not content with its own sphere, but reaches 
over into the realm of discipline and culture, affecting both. 
Even discipline asserts itself in the method and in the spirit of 
culture. Culture subjects, therefore, are always encroached upon 
by thrift and discipline. 


MUSIC AS A CULTURE STUDY 


One has musical culture when he knows and appreciates 
classical music, when he has affectionate acquaintance with the 
highest and the best in music; when he has a mastery of technical 
difficulties so that he is recognized as a specialist. 

Mnsie was very generally a culture study until it was intro- 
duced into the publie schools. Specialists taught children the art 
of gong as they now do to play upon the piano. Those who could 
not afford private tuition sent children to the village singing 
school. There was no city or town that was not sure to have a 
good, wide-awake. inspiring singing school for a winter or two 
every four or five years. The church choir, the congregational 
singing, the singing of the Sunday school always showed the effect 
of this singing school. The claim is sometimes made that the in- 
troduction of music into the public school has produced no results 
to be seen in the singing in churches or Sunday school. There are 
not wanting those who affirm that the singing of many children 
retrogrades because of public school music. If these things are 
0, why are they? First, because the thrift idea has interfered 


with the culture element; and second, because the discipline idea 
has also seriously affected the culture phase of music work. As 
soon as singing was taught in schools the thrifty people took 
possession of it, and insisted that sight reading, with its immediate 
visible results, was the principal aim. The commercial teacher is 
apt to estimate the value of his art by its universality. He there- 
fore accepts and even demands a class of music having no culture 
value whatever, simply because he thinks it is especially adapted to 
those who have no ear for music, nor power to appreciate expres- 
sion in tune or time. 

The lovers of discipline, also, deprive school music of any cul- 
ture value by magnifying the importance of ability to recite the 
mechanics and mathematics of music. This must be kept in its 
place by duly emphasizing the culture element of music. 

Unless public school music can contribute decidedly to the 
culture of the people, it will not continue to hold its place as a 
branch of study. 

How can this be done? How can children be made acquainted 
with the music that represents culture? 

How can they be made to sing naturally and gracefully? 
How can they master musical form until they can translate it into 
the soul of song? 

First—They must hear a classical style of music as soon as 
they come to school. 

Second—They must sing this music until it is as natural for 
them as it is to talk. 

Third—They must drill upon the elements represented in 
the song. 

Fourth—They must develop power to interpret form with 
inspiration. 

The first great requirement is the use of classical music. 
There is a certain indefinable but marvelous difference between 
musical forms written with technical problems in mind and those 
written from the promptings of musical inspiration. Classical 
music flows from the latter, never from the former. The latter 
lacks the influence which brings the former into being. The con- 
clusion is inevitable, that the ch,ild’s study of music should be 
based on the inspiration of the composers who have written songs 
for children. It is a simple principle that the study of music 
should be dominated by the spirit of song, by the musical con- 
ception in its highest form. From the first the child should sit 
at the feet of masters in poetry.and melody. The world never 
tires of classics. Music is as much of an art as painting. The 
ideal of the composer is as high as that of the sculptor. The 
classics for children in music are as clearly apart from the non- 
classical in music as in children’s literature. It is as impossible 
for an ordinary writer of music to throw off classic song as it is 
for a rustic rhymester to write great epics. 

The composer has an inspiration. In his soul is a song. It 
is suggested by a poem or the conception of a great event. Be- 
fore the song is the ideal. He sees the picture or the succession 
of events. Something in nature, or history, something in senti- 
ment, patriotism, or devotion lifts his soul to such heights that 
the song, hymn, anthem, or oratorio is born. It has no staff or 
clef. It is without form until he gives it musical setting. There- 
after anyone with sufficient musical power can translate that form 
into the song that possessed the soul of the composer. 

The right teaching of music consists in giving the child, 
first, the inspiration of the composer by the hearing of song which 
inevitably delights his soul and thrills him with devotion and 
emotion; second, in the singing of song imitatively until he can 
appear to impart somewhat of this power; third, in drilling him 
until he can reproduce from musical forms instead of through 
imitation; and fourth, in translating musical form in such a way 
as to lend his own personality to the interpretation of the com- 
poser. 

No mechanical exercises ever reached the soul of the child. 
There are musical classics for children to which every child’s soul 
responds. There are classics in which the simplest tone combina- 
tions appear. These the dullest child can appreciate. Such 
songs are the simplest possible things with which to teach music. 
Even the incompetent teacher finds them much simpler than any 
made exercises, 

There is an abundance of classic music used as the setting 
for poetry for children that has only the simplest scale tones, 
thirds, and the tonie chord. 

The early work in music should be interesting, inspiring, en- 
riching. It i& the essence of culture. This imitative singing of 
classie melody is merely initial, the awakening of interest in 
song. It discovers to the child his love for music and develops 
ideals of typical musical forms. Unconsciously the child gets the 
forms while enjoying the poetic and the musical classics in all 
their rhythm and melody. ‘ 

[Next week on this same page will be given exemplification 
and illustration of these principles. | 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO,, Chicago 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
menial, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
touic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 26: Minnesota Educational So- 
ciety, St. Paul; W. G. Smith, secretary, 
Minneapolis. 

January : Utah Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City. 

January 29: County Superintendents’ 
State Convention, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

February 9: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Boston; J. A. Pitman, 
secretary. 

February 14: Pennsylvania School Direc- 
tors’ Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 

February 28-March 1: N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Chicago. 

April 1, 1900: North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, St. 
Louis. Mo. 


July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State .Teach- 


ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

ORONO. Mrs. Thirsa B. Sands of New- 
tonville, Mass., has been chosen assistant 
librarian at the University of Maine, in 
place of Miss Georgia Burrows, who has 
resumed her former position in the Bel- 
fast publie library. Mrs. Sands has at- 
tended the Amherst Library school, and 
has had experience in a number of large 
libraries in Massachusetts, including the 
Boston public library. 

LEEDS. Miss Adelaide V. Finch of the 
Lewiston training school addressed the 
teachers and citizens in Grange hall Sat- 
urday afternoon, January 13, taking as her 
subject ‘“‘Reading in the Primary Grades.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. It is a remarkable fact that, 
in spite of the large number and varied 
character of teachers’ associations, none 
of them has been established for the spe- 
cial benefit of evening schools and their 
instructors, but an organization has now 


been formed for this particular purpose. 
Representative men in this line of work 
met at Young’s hotel upon Saturday, 
January 13, and after enjoying a dinner, 
proceeded to organize, choosing the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Fred A. Fer- 
nald, principal Boston evening high 
school; vice-president, John S. Emerson, 
principal Bell evening school, Somerville; 
secretary, George F. Spring, principal 
Waltham evening school; executive com- 
mittee, F. P. Speare, educational director 
Boston Y. M. C. A., George B. Kingsbury, 
principal Brockton evening high school, 
“arl D. Burtt, principal Lowell evening 
high school. It was voted to limit the 
membership to fifty. Great interest and 
enthusiasm was manifested, and the asso- 
eiation begins under the most favorable 
auspices. The community as a whole, 
and even most teachers, are not as well 
informed as they should be concerning 
the character and amount of work done in 
evening schools, and one of the objects of 
the organization is to improve the stand- 
ing and reputation of evening schools 
with the general public——-The next 
meeting of the committee on general edu- 
eation of the New England Conference of 
Educational Workers will be held at the 
rooms of the schogl committee, Boston, 
Saturday, January 27, 1900. Subject for 
discussion: “Language in the Ninth 
Grade.” The discussion will be opened 
by the following-named: Miss Nellie J. 
Breed, Roger Clap school; Miss J. Annie 
Bense, Mather school; Francis A. Morse, 
Sherwin school.——The largest gathering 
of Dartmouth alumni that ever got to- 
gether in Boston January 17, at its thirty- 
fifth annual reunion and dinner, enthusi- 
astically indorsed the magnificent scheme 
of raising $700,000 for the improvement of 
the college facilities during the next eigh- 
teen months. The scheme referred to, 
which was announced by President 
Tucker of the college, has the sanction of 
indorsement by the trustees, showing that 
it is a plain business proposition and is 
likely to be carried out. The plan is to 
make the raising of this fund one of the 
memorable features in connection with 
the centennial celebration of the gradua- 
tion of Daniel Webster at Dartmouth in 
1801. 

SOUTH HADLEY. At a special town 
meeting held January 13, it was voted to 
build a new school building, at a cost of 
$20,000.——Professor Mary Emma Wool- 
ley of the Wellesley College faculty has 
been unanimously chosen by the trustees 
of Mt. Holyoke College to sticceed Mrs: 
Elizabeth Storrs Mead as president of that 
institution. She will enter on her duties 
next July. Miss Woolley is at the head of 
the department of Biblical history and lit- 
erature at Wellesley. She is a daughter 
of the Rev. Joseph J. Woolley, pastor of 
the First Congregational church of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. She was graduated from 
Wheaton Seminary in 1884, taught history 
in that institution for some years, gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1894, be- 
ing the first woman to get its degree of 
A. B., and later its degree of A. M. She 
is a trustee of Pembroke College, the col- 
lege for women in Brown University. 

NORTHAMPTON. The new catalogue 
of Smith College for 1899-1900 shows the 
total number of students to be 1.118: 225 
being in the senior class; 273 in the 
junior; 278 in the sophomore; 306 in the 
freshman; 9 graduate students: 11 in the 
school of music; and 16 in the school of 
art. The equality in numbers in the four 
academic classes is remarkable. The new 
curriculum of study and requirement, to 
go into effect after 1900, is very fully pre- 
sented. Three new scholarships have 
been added: The Caroline Phelps Stokes 
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scholarship of $5,000, to be used especially 
for students intending to be teachers, 
preference being given to those outside of 
the United States, these failing, preference 
to be given to students of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut; also the Emma E. 
Scranton scholarship of $5,000, and the 
Oakland scholarship of $750, founded by a 
non-graduate of the class of ‘98. <A few 
changes have been made in the college 
calendar. The day of prayer for colleges 
is changed from the day before mid-year 
examinations to Sunday, February 11. 
The mid-year examinations also are 
placed two days earlier than formerly. 
The Friday morning of the Thanksgiving 
recess will also be granted next year. 
NORTHFIELD. Three new instructors 
are added to the teaching force of Mt. 
Hermon school this term. Lorenzo Lyon 
of Prineeton College teaches Latin, Miss 
Mary A. Dewey from Vermont teaches 
English, and Mlle. Bothe of France 
teaches French. Stephen Stark, who is 
at the head of the Latin department, is 
taking a term’s vacation, as is also Miss 
Florence E. Flagg. They both expect to 
return for the summer term.——-A memo- 
rial service for D. L. Moody was held in 
the chapel January 14, conducted by Mr. 
Moody’s two sons, William and Paul, and 
his son-in-law, A. P. Fitt. 
MEDFORD. The twenty-sixth conven- 
tion of the Eastern Association of Pliysics 
Teachers was held Saturday, January 13. 
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Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, John W. Hutchins of Malden; vice- 


_ president, Leonard J. Manning of Med- 


ford; secretary, M. S. Power of Roxbury; 
treasurer, C. C. Hyde of Hartford, Ct.; 
executive committee, the above and Clar- 
ence Boylston of Milton, A. B. Kimball of 
Worcester, and I. O. Palmer of Newton- 
ville. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Sisters of Noire 
Dame celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of their foundation in Massachusetts by 
an exhibition of the work of thirty-two 
New Engiand schools. The work of 17,500 
pupils was shown. 

NEWTON. D. C. Heath, the Boston 
publisher, is president of the Newton Edu- 
cation Association, which is a very live 
organization. On January 10 there was 
a lecture by Mrs. Percy Widdrington, one 
of the ablest speakers ever sent out by 
the Fabian Society of London. On Feb- 
ruary 28 there will be a lecture by rresi- 
dent Harris of Amherst College on “Three 
Stages in the Evolution of Public 
Schools.”” On March 28 there will be a 
lecture by President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College on ““‘The Moral Education of Chil- 
dren.” 

FITCHBURG. Dr. John Bascom of 
Williams College and Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University are giving two 
courses of six lectures each at the Fitch- 
burg normal school, the first course by 
Dr. Bascom, beginning Saturday, January 
13. The theme of Dr. Bascom’s lecture 
will be “Sociology,’’ and that of Dr. Hall’s 
“Growth and Development of the Mind in 
the Light of Recent Research.” Admis- 
sion to the lectures will be strictly by 
ticket, the number of tickets being re- 
stricted to the seating capacity of the 
hall. ’ Tickets may be obtained free of 
charge by mail from Principal Thompson, 
or from the superintendent of schools of 
your town or city, or by personal applica- 
tion at the normal school. 


SOCIOLOGY, 
(Six lectures by Dr. John Bascom of Wil-- 
liams College.) 

January 138, “Scope of Sociology.” 
January 20, “Economics and Sociolcyy.”’ 
January 27, “Economics and Sociology.” 
February 3, “Civics and Sociology.” 
February 10, ‘‘Railroads.” 

February 17, “Trusts.” 


GROWTIL AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIND IN 
THE LIGHT OF RECENT RESEARCH. 
(Six lectures by President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University.) 

February 24, “Recent Methods and Re- 
sults in the Study of the Soul.” 

March 3, “Genetic Psychology: 
mals, Children, Races.’’ 

March 10, “Health, Happiness, and the 
Education of the Feelings.” 

March 17, “Fear and Anger.” 

March 24, “Sex in Education.” 

March 31, “Religion and Science in 
Their Relation to Education.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Principal A. B. Morrill 
of the state normal school of this city will 
give on successive Tuesdays a course of 
six or eight lectures on “The Art of Teach- 
ing.” The practical modern methods of 
instruction in subjects of primary and sec- 
ondary education will be described and 
illustrated. The course will be of cspec‘al 
value to those intending to become 
teachers. Open to all members of the 
university and to teachers of the city. 


Ani- 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The school of pedagogy, 
New York University, has just announced 
a special course of public lectures to be 
given in February and March at the 
Washington-square buiuding. This course 
will present a broad discussion of import- 
ant current educational topics, the 
speakers and subjects being as follows: 
Professor Edward R. Shaw on ‘Physical 
and Mental Growth Between the Ages of 
Six and Twelve”; Professor Samuel Weir 
on “Ethics as Determining the Aim of 
Education”; Professor Edward Franklin 
Buchner on “Education as a Scientific 
Pursuit’; and Professor Charles -H. Judd 
on “Memory as Incomplete Knowledge.”’ 
—The translation of Ostermann’s ‘“In- 
terest in Relation to Pedagogy,’ made 
under the auspices of the New York So- 
ciety for the Comparative Study of Peda- 
gzogy,”’ and edited by Professor E. R. 
Shaw, dean of the school of pedagogy, has 
just been issued..—By the will of Dor- 
man B. Eaton, Columbia and Harvard 
Universities are each to receive $100,000. 
The bequest to Harvard is to be used in 
founding a professorship of the science 
of government. The principal is to be 
permanently invested, and the income 
only to be used for the support of the pro- 
fessorship. The money given to Colum- 
bia is to be devoted to the founding of a 
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Just Published. 


The “New Penmanship.” 


THE RATIONAL WRITING 


RAPIDITY.—Owing to the fact that vertical 
writing has heretofore tended to slowness of 
movement, the subject of rapidity has received 
special attention in these books. 
jection; sometimes urged against vertical writing, 
has been overcome in the Rational Writing Books. 


A new Series of Writing Books, combining in 
their Style of Copies and System of Practice 


LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, BEAUTY, 
SIMPLICITY AND EASE OF EXECUTION, 
ECONOMY OF TIME, AND EXPENSE. 


The Rational Writing Boks, Six Numbers, 72 cents per Dozen, 


SAMPLE COPIES BY MAIL, PREPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


Correspondence Cordially Invited. 


WERNER « SCHOOL * BOOK *« COMPANY, 


New York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


Chicago 


Rapid Vertical Writing. 


member; for 


daughters to 


fit to have 


This great ob- 


A. P. Irving. 


Boston 


been under the control of.our board. 
the high school. As a parent, I demand time for my 


entertainment of guests, etc. 
spend a large amount of time in the open air each day. 
As a physician, I am prepared to state, in all candor, 
that very few of those who participated in the discus- 
sion of high school study, in yours of December 14, are 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDY. 


Editor Journal of Education,— i 
Dear Sir: For many years I have been a school board 


the past five years the high school has 
I have children in 


use in household studies sewing, cooking, 
I require my children to 


control of such schools. If the average 


amount of mental work is to be governed by the average 
view expressed in that symposium, many a girl and boy 
is being physically ruined for life. The average con- 
stitution cannot stand it. 
statement of the physician quoted by Superintendent 


1 indorse emphatically the 


Respectfully, 
John C. King, M. D. 


Banning, Cal. 


High in the bright blue sky, 

Through sun and cloud I fly, 
Nor fear to fall. 

Who taught me how to sing 

Will strengthen my small wing; 


He cares for all, for all,— 
He cares for all. , 
—Julia Anna Wolcott. 


professorship of municipal science and 
administration. 

Miss Grace C. Strachan, principal of the 
Brooklyn normal training school, has 
been appointed associate superintendent 
of schools in Greater New York, at a 
salary of $5,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, superintendent 
of public instruction, says the most’im- 
portant school legislation enacted during 
the last decade was the act fixing the 
minimum school term at seven months. 
This legislation affects 752 districts, which 
hereotfore had a six months’ school term, 
and will give an additional month’s 
schooling to more than 200,000 children. 
* The richest farming districts have been 
the slowest to improve school facilities, 
either by lengthening the term or by in- 
creasing the salaries of the teachers. 
These figures are given to show the con- 
dition of the school system of Pennsyl- 
vania, including Philadelphia, with com- 
parisons: Number of districts, 2,492; in- 
crease, 3. Number of schools, 24,497; in- 
crease, 514. Number of pupils, 1,006,990; 
increase, 7,271. Average daily attendance, 
729,892; decrease, 6,442. Average length 
of school term in months, 7.75; increase, 
.06. Number of male teachers, 9,167; in- 
crease, 9. Number of female teachers, 
16,191; increase, 633. Average salary of 
male teachers per month, $41.68; in- 
crease,  .62; average salary female 
teachers per month, $32.73; increase, 
Cost of school supplies other 
than text-books, $408,146.30; increase, 
$24,960.38. Total expenditures, $16,530,- 
710.11; increase, $501,040.20. Average 
number of mills on dollar for school pur- 
poses, 3.78; inerease, .64. Average num- 
ber of mills on dollar for building pur- 
poses, 2.58; increase, .94. Amount of tax 
levied, $10,678,570.87; increase, $353,341.27. 
Dr. Schaeffer strikes some _ vigorous, 
straight-from-the-shoulder blows against 
the fallacy of a child’s labor being worth 
more than his education. He says prog- 
ress has been made in the enforcement of 
compulsory attendance at school, and 
adds: “The arguments used to justify 
farmers for not complying with this law 
will sound strange in the next century. 
The value of a child’s time at school is 
now estimated by the difference between 
the earnings of uneducatd and educated 
labor. It is apparent that if a man keeps 
his ten-year-old son at home to do work 
which is paid for at the rate of a dolla. 
and a half a day, while every day of the 
boy’s time properly spent at school yields 
ten dollars in future earning capacity, he 
is really robbing eight and a half dollars 
from the family estate. Even if this re- 
sult is two,.or three, or even four times as 
high as it should be, the foregoing still 
remains a case of robbing the boy of future 
earning capacity.” In many districts the 


Troches 

(Made only by John I. Brown & Son, Boston.) 

give instant relief in 


Hoarseness 


directors hailed with delight the change 
in the law fixing the minimum school term 
at seven months, because it relieves them 
from criticism for taking a step which they 
felt ought to be taken, and which they 
hesitated to take through fear of incurring 
the ire of tax-payers. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Edwin G. Cooley, principal 
of the Cook county high school, has been 
chosen to succeed Colonel Francis W. 
Parker as head of the Chicago normal 
school. Dr. Cooley is an educator of 
great ability, and will be a worthy suc- 
cessor to Colonel Parker. 

SPRINGFIELD. The forty sixta 1n- 
nual meeting of the Illinois State ‘Veach- 
ers’ Association was held December 26, 27, 
and 28. Over 1,000 persons fron colleges, 
normal schools, city schools, and cornty 
schools were etro:led. The address of 
welcome by State Secretary Ros® was sug- 
gestive an] cheery He gave tlic sssocia- 
tion a pointer that it should ask to have 
its proceedings printed and sent cut by 
the state, as do the other state organiza- 
tions that meet in the capitol. President 
Albert G. Lane of Chicago, one of the fin- 
est presiding officers any state meeting 
ever honored itself by calling to the chair, 
gave an address that was regarded as an 
exceptionally strong, clear, and pointed 
presentation of the questions that concern 
Tllinois teachers and many teachers of the 
nation. City Superintendent J. H. Collins 
of Springfield made himself most gracious 
and helpful in seeing to the wants of the 
members. The Leland and St. Nicholas 
hotels were filled the evening of the first 
day. Here were seen A. G. Lane and O. 
T. Bright, Chicago, J. D. Sharp, Paris, E. 
G. Cooley, Le Grange, David Felmley, 
Normal, Superintendent Walker of Kock- 
ford, C. W. Groves, Dixon, W. F. Roche- 
leau, Chicago, James E. Kirk, Carbondale, 
R. G. Young, Rock Island, C. E. Mann, St. 
Charles, O. J. Kern, Rockford, George R. 
Shawhan, Urbana, Assistant Superintend- 
ent Speere of Chicago. The Chicago prin- 
cipals were well represented. .iuere were 
among these Messrs. French, Delano, 
Marshall, Ray, and Call. Kew state 
meetings are honored as was this by the 
presence of great men. City Superintend- 
ent C. M. Jordan of Minneapolis addressed 
the meeting one night. The next day the 
three national school men, A. G. Lane, ex- 
superintendent Chicago, E. Benjamin An- 
drews, superintendent Chicago, and W. H. 
Maxwell, superintendent Graton, N. Y., 
sat upon the platform. The two latter de- 
livered addresses during the forenoon. 
The president was especially happy in his 
introductions, and the speakers were 
clear, forceful, and inspiring in their ad- 
dresses. Miss Cora M. Hamilton of the 
Pontiac high school stirred up the dry 
bones in her pointed and able paper on 
“Adaptation of the State Course of Study” 
in a symposium on “The Ideal Country 
School.” State Superintendent Alfred 
Bayliss, by his gentlemanly bearing and 
able talks, took a stronger hold, if pos- 
sible, than ever on the educational forces. 
President Graham Harris of the Chicago 
schoo! board is being severely criticised 
for, as asserted, his political-stump- 


speech-like characterization of the one- 
man power in education as being like the 
“political boss”; in fact, the farthest re- 
moved from the one man responsible ex- 
pert head, as claimed by Dr. Andrews, 
Superintendent Dougherty of Peoria, and 
Dr. A. S. Draper of the university in tones 
of sympathy and kindness, but words 
that tell punctured the ideas and theories 
of Mr. Harris. E. O. Vaile ended with the 
happy words that oil is on the waters and 
all is peace, unless it be in the mind of 
Brother Harris. A resolution of the as- 
sociation showed the general sympathy 
with Dr. Andrews. Superintendent E. A. 
Gastman of Decatur gave “Reminiscences 
of Forty Years of City Supervision in De- 
eatur.” It was thrilling, and partook of 
the heroic at times. It is said Mr. Gast- 
man will step aside from the line of active 
supervision in June at the end of his 
fortieth year. He looks able for ten 
more years. Mrs. Lida MacMurray of 
Normal and Mrs. Gertrude Blackwelder of 
Morgan Park favored the meeting with 
good addresses, the latter on ‘“‘The Educa- 
tional Work of Women’s Guilds.” A 
good meeting closed after electing Super- 
intendent A. V. Geerman of Aurora presi- 
dent for 1900. 


MICHIGAN. 


Fire destroyed the Milan public school 
building on January 10. There were 300 
pupils in the building, and the ure ob- 
tained a good headway before it was dis- 
covered. The children became panic- 
stricken, and but for the work of Pre- 
ceptress Clara Eayes of Adrian and Pro- 
fessor C. H. Marrack, loss of life might 
have resulted. There was a rush to get 
out. The pupils left school books and 
wraps, which were destroyed. Two pupils 
were badly burned, and may die. Miss 
Eayes, after helping to get out the chil- 
dren, was compelled to jump from a win- 
dow. She was not seriously injured. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. President Arthur T. 
Hadley of Yale University and Mrs. Had- 
ley were entertained January 12 by the 
Yale men of this city. Professor Hadiey 
d@livered an address to the students of 
Central high school yesterday morning, 
and in the afternoon a reception in honor 
‘of Professor and Mrs. Hadley was held at 
the Coates house. The Yale Alumni As- 
sociation gave a banquet last evening in 
honor of the visiting president. 


MINNESOTA. 


The newly-elected president of the Min- 
nesota State Teachers’ Association, Pro- 
fessor W. A. Shoemaker of the St. Cloud 
normal school, is a graduate of the school 
of pedagogy, having received the degree 
doctor of pedagogy in June, 1899. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 

TUSKEGEE. The Slater-Armstrong 
memorial trustees’ building at the Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
was dedicated January 10. The building 
is a memorial of John J. Slater, who gave 
$1,000,000 to constitute the Slater fund, 
and of General Armstrong, the founder of 
Hampton Institute, from which Booker T. 
Washington graduated. The total cost of 
the building, aside from equipment, is 


$65,000. The million bricks and the lum- 
ber used in construction were made by the 
students; in fact, the building throughout 
is a product of student labor. C, P. Hunt- 
ington of New York City gave an engine 
and boiler to run the machinery. Among 
the visitors from abroad at to-day’s cere- 
monies were Robert C. Ogden, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Baldwin, Jr., J. C. Phelps 
. Stokes, Curtis James, George Foster Pea- 
body of New York, the Revs. George L. 
Chanler, Charles F. Dole, and Mrs. IL. C. 
Barrows of Boston, Dr. J. L. M. Curry cf 
.Washington, Dr. Frizel and Alexander 
Purvis of Hampton Institute, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry ©. Davis of Philadelphia. 
Among the Southern men present were R. 
F. Simpson of Furman, Ala., George W. 
Campbell of Tuskegee, and the Rev. Dr. 
Eager and Dr. Murphy of Montgomery, 
Ala. The principal address was by Dr. Curry. 


TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS. The ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion was held here December 27, 28, and 
29, 1899. Many of the prominent edu- 
cators of the country participated in the 
proceedings, among them being Dr. W. T. 
Harris. U. S. commissioner of education: 
Hon. N. C. Dougherty, superintendent of 
schools, Peoria, Ill.; Dr. John L. Buch- 
anan, president University of Arkansas; 
Dr. W. W. Smith, president Randolph- 
Macon College; Dr. Charles W. Dabney, 
University of Tennessee; Dr. Francis W. 
Parker, Chicago, Ill.; and Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry and Dr. J..H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt 
University. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

F. J. Barnard, superintendent of cle 
Seattle public schools, has just been ap- 
pointed by Governor Rogers as a member 
of the board of regents of the State Agri- 
cultural College at Pullman. Superin- 
tendent Barnard is especially well qualii- 
fied to fill such a position. Of a liberal 
mind, he will favor any reasonable move- 
ment to extend the influence and enlarge 
the usefulness of that institution. 

The State University of Washington has 
bad a wonderful growth numerically dur- 
ing the past year. Its membership now 
numbers nearly 500, which greatly eacce(s 
that of.any previous year in its his‘ory. 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a loca! 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufacture by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. I! 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


PROFESSOR WILKINSON. 

Professor J. N. Wilkinson, principal of 
the training school of the Emporia (Kan.) 
normal school, is one of the best equipped 
professional leaders in the country. He 
graduated from the Illinois normal school 
at Bloomington, taught in Peoria with 
Superintendent N. C. Dougherty, and in 
Decatur. In recent years he has 
studied pedagogy in Germany. For sev- 
eral years he has been President Taylor’s 
right hand man at Emporia. He has been 
a leader in the city government for a long 


PROFESSOR J. N. WILKINSON, 
Emporia, Kan. 


time, and in educational affairs in the 
state he is at the front. When he was 
president of the State Association that 
organization reached high-water mark in 
attendance. No one-in the state except 
President Taylor has been so constant an 
attendant upon the N. E. A., or so influen- 
tial in directing its affairs. In profes- 
sional education, in experience, in admin- 
istrative ability, and in personal elements 
of success Professor Wilkinson stands 
with the best in the country. 


THE SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


The school of pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity, has completed the preparation of 
the exhibit it is to make at Paris next 
summer. ‘This exhibit was prepared at 


the special request of the; United States 
commission director of education and so- 
cial economy, to represent the university 
phases in the professional training of 
teachers in the new educational movement 
during the past ten years. The aim of 
the exhibit is to give clear expression to 
the idea for which the school has stood, 
and thus includes an account of the pres- 
ent organization of the several depart- 
ments of scientific, historic, and practical 
work, and shows the historical develop- 
ment since its establishment ten years: 
ago. The distinctive feature of the ex- 
hibit shows how the well-trained teacher 
can be made the correlating centre of a 
number of academic and professional en- 
deavors of university grade. 

The exhibit comprises a series of large, 
descriptive charts, collections of photo- 
graphs and plans, a number of portfolios, 
books, and brochures. There are nearly 
thirty charts exhibiting in different ways 
the university connection and faculty of 
the school, its history, a detailed descrip- 
tion of the scope, method, and practical 
value of each course in the curriculum, the 
close correlation in the programme of 


courses, the library and its equipment in. 


rare books, etc., the psychological labora- 
tory, the relation of the school to the 
school system of the United States with 
reference to the training of teachers, and 
the geographical and academic distribu- 
tion of students. There are also charts 
showing four extensive, and, at the same 
time, detailed, interrelation of materials 


Beecuam’s Pixs will dispel the blues. 


and activities outlined in a course of study 
for elementary schools,—being the newer 
phases of pedagogy for the elementary 
schools. 

The series of photographs exhibit the 
more important buildings of the univer- 
sity and some of the apparatus of the psy- 
chological laboratory set up for experi- 
mentation in reasearches now going on, 
namely, a new method of determining 
with greater accuracy than heretofore the 
illumination of schoolrooms, a new 
analysis of complex involuntary move- 
ments into three directions, and a new 
method of recording voice vibrations and 
analyzing poetic metre. The portfolios, 
of which there are five, contain a special 
exhibit of color work done by children in 
the five lowest grades in the school of ap- 
plication, carrying out certain principles 
of teaching color and form, and the course 
of study recently published by Professor 
Shaw. The brochures contain fullér ref- 
erences to the work and equipment of the 
school than are found in the special ex- 
hibits. 


THE END OF THE CENTURY 
CALENDAR. 

The great progress of the printer’s art 
in the nineteenth century is fittingly 
marked in this closing year by the artistic 
ealendar we have just received from N. 


W. Ayer & Son, newspaper and magazine 
advertising agents, Philadelphia, True 
to their motto of “Keeping everlastingly 
at it,” Messrs. Ayer & Son have so made 
this calendar, year after year, that a de- 
mand for it has sprung up that al- 
ways quickly absorbs the edition. This 
calendar’s proportions are commensurate 
with its dignity as an art work, but its 
size is determined solely by utility. The 
figures are of the generous dimensions 
that quickly catch the eye and make it a 
favorite with business men; there are 
also helpful suggestions accompanying 
each month’s figures, and there is a rich 
ensemble of color and design. This edi- 
tion will not last long; while it does, 
those who send twenty-five cents to the 
publishers will receive a copy postpaid. 


SCHERMERHORN AGENCY. 


On January 1, 1900, the partnership ex- 
isting in the management of the New 
York office of the Fisk Agency dissolved 
by limitation. Mr. Kerr retired from the 


agency business, and Mr. Huyssoon asso- 
ciated himself with the Schermerhorn 
Agency, combining his business interests 
with those of Mr. Rockwell, the former 
proprietor. 

P. V. Huyssoon is a graduate of Rutgers 
College, had seventeen years’ experience 
as teacher and principal at Lawrenceville 
school, Adelphi Academy, and Dwight 
School for Boys, New York City. He en- 
gaged in agency work in 1890, as pro- 
prietor of the American School Bureau, 
later the Union School Bureau, and for 
the past five years with the Fisk Agency. 

J. C. Rockwell is a classical graduate 
of Potsdam state normal school, and took 
pedagogical courses at New York Univer- 
sity. He taught sixteen years in public 
schools cf New York state, and for eight 
years was principal or superintendent at 
Port Chester. In 1898 he became pro- 
prietor of the Schermerhorn Agency. 

Men with the personality and experience 
of the present proprietors of one of fhe 
oldest teachers’ agencies in the country 
ean but have the success which they de- 
serve. 


Coughs,Colds 


HEN writing to advertisers please 
WwW the “Journal of Education,” — 


SUPREME COURT DECISION. 


Two important decisions upon the taxa- 
tion of college property were rendered by 
the full bench of the supreme court yes- 
terday in the cases of the president and 
fellows of Harvard College vs. the Cam- 


bridge board of assessors and the trustees 
of Phillips Academy vs. the town of An- 
dover, which were brought to recover the 
amounts of taxes claimed to have been 
illegally levied upon property of the col- 
lege that was exempt from taxation. 

The taxes in each case were levied in 
consequence of the Williams College de- 
cision of this court, rendered in 1896, in 
which it was held that houses owned by 
Williams College, and used°and occupied 
by its officers and professors and their 
families, for which the latter paid rent to 
the college in the form of a deduction from 
their regular salaries for the use of the 
houses, were not used for the purposes of 
the college, but for private purposes, and 
were the subject of taxation. 

The full bench, while reeognizing its 
Williams College decision as still law for 
the facts contained in that case, yet dis- 
tinguishes the present cases from it. It 
holds that, in the case of Harvard College, 
the property in suit, consisting of stu- 
dents’ dormitories, students’ dining hall 
used by the Foxcroft Club, the president’s 
house, Dean Langdell’s house, and other 
houses used by college professors are by 
law exempted from taxation. ’ 

In the Phillips Academy case, as in the 
Harvard College case, the exemption of 
the property from taxation is to be con- 
strued liberally, yet upon all the facts and 
circumstances, and the intentions and 
purposes of those in charge of the institu- 
tion respecting the use and occupation of 
the property, and that not only may prem- 
ises used by officers as homes for them- 
selves and their families be so occupied by 
such officers as to be exempt, but also 
dormitories, dining-halls, boarding houses, 
gymnasiums, and other buildings intended 
primarily for, and actually devoted to, the 
use and benefit of students or those at- 
tending the institution for the purposes 
for which it was incorporated. But it is 
unable to determine finally the question 
whether the Phillips Academy houses are 
exempt because the facts agreed upon and 
submitted to it are not full enough, so it 
orders a new trial of the case. 

In each case the contention of the 
plaintiff was that the property was by law 
exempted from taxation because devoted 
to the purposes for which the college was 
incorporated, and in the Harvard College 
case the counsel for the college contended 
that the Williams College decision was 
not good law, and should be overruled. 


MR. LYNCH. 


Professor W. H. Lynch, principal of 
Mountain Grove Academy, Missouri, has 
been a prominent educator in that state 
for thirty-five years, losing but nine days 


from school in all that time from any 
cause. If that is not the banner record, I 
would like to hear from the man with a 
better. He was born in Missouri in 1839. 
He taught school in his young manhood, 
and was clerk of the county courts for a 
time until 1862, when, at the age of thirty- 
three, he enlisted in the Union army and 
was with Sherman’s army as captain in 
every engagement, and marched - with 
Sherman from Atlanta to the sea. 

He graduated from the Missouri State 
University, and took the degreee of A. M. 
He has been principal of five of the most 
important academies in the state: Hous- 
ton, Sleetville, St. James, West Plains, and 
Mountain Grove. He is most widely 
known from the fact that he subscribes 
and pays for forty-five papers outside of 
the educational class and for all the lead- 
ing educational journals. He is equally 
zealous in regard to attendance upon edu- 
cational and other important conventions. 
He has in the Mountain Grove Academy 
this year 325 students from nine counties 
of the state. 


W. H. GLASCOCK. 
W. H. Glascock, president of the State 
Teachers’ Association, is one of the well- 
known educators of the state. He is a 


graduate of the State University, and has 
been a graduate student in Chicago Uni- 
versity. He has been county superintend- 
ent of Hancock county, deputy state 
superintendent, superintendent of the 
Greenfield schools, superintendent of the 
Indiana Institution for the Blind, and is 
at present superintendent of the Bloom- 
ington schools. His broad sympathy and 
genial disposition make him a favorite 
with all. 


ALL A 
But a Mighty Serious Fact Just the Same, 


There is a story of a man who was put in 
public pillory because he couldn’t pay a 
small debt. An anxious friend came to 
inquire about the circumstances and then 
exclaimed argumentatively :— 

‘Why, goodness gracious man, they can’t 
put ec in the pillory, just for debt!’ 

‘‘Perhaps not,” replied the victim of 
mistaken justice ; ‘‘ but here Jam. 


\ 


The seemingly impossible often comes 
true. If a man should tell his friends that 
he was dying of erg many of them 
would exclaim: ‘‘Why, man, indigestion 
isn’t a killing complaint!” His all-suffi- 
cient answer would be, ‘‘ /¢ ts killing me.’’ 

The fact is, indigestion in the full sense 
of the term is the most killing of all com- 
creer The worst diseases that flesh is 

eir to, have their beginnings in bad diges- 
tion. People who die of wasting illnesses 
and blood diseases are simply starved to 
death because the stomach and blood-mak- 
ing glands don’t furnish sufficient nourish- 
ment to feed the constitution. Most of the 
people who die of consumption die because 
their lungs can’t get enough good blood 
from the digestive organs. 

When these fail to do their work and a 
torpid liver allows the circulation to be- 
come choked up with bilious poisons, the 
whole system is laid wide open to every 
form of malignant and fatal malady. 

People by hundreds write every day to 
Dr. Pierce, at Buffalo. N. Y., declaring that 
his ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery ’’ has cured 
them of some dangerous illness that the 
doctors could not master: yet all that this 
Discovery does is to enable the diges- 
tive and nutritive organism to make good 
blood, and gives the liver power to keep it 
pure, Nature does tbe rest. 

An instance of how the digestive organ- 
ism affects the whole body for good or evil 
is shown in the case of a little-girl living in 
Chase (Chase Co.), Nebraska. Her father, 
Mr. C. C. Rummell, in a grateful letter to 
Dr. Pierce, writes: 

‘‘In February, 1895, our little girl had a severe 
attack of grip. It settled in her stomach, caus- 
ing inflammation of stomach and bowels. We 
had two doctors who gave up the case: the third 
relieved her; but September found her helpless, 
in fact a mere skeleton. Our doctor being fifteen 
miles away it was almost impossible to go to 
him once a week, so concluded to try Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and ‘ Pleas- 
ant Pellets.’ Nine bottles cured her. Our bill 
to other doctors was one hundred dollars, and 
to Dr, Pierce, only nine dollars.”’ 

A new lease of life is given by this mar- 
velous ‘‘ Discovery ”’ to all who are victims 
of mal-nutrition. It creates a vital activity 
of the entire system which promotes the 
elimination of poisonous disease germs and 
wasted tissue and the rapid building up of 
solid, muscular flesh. . Finney, 
of Amelia, Alleghany Co., N. C., writes : 

“After recovering from a spell of typhoid 
fever, I was taken with a terrible cough. After 
trying several remedies and all to no avail I 
decided to try Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. After taking one bottle I felt greatly 
relieved, and after using seven bottles I was 
entirely cured. Dr. Pierce’s medicine is all it is 
claimed to be. It is worth its weight in gold to 
suffering humanity,”’ 

For thirty years Dr. Pierce has been chief 
consulting physician of the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute of Buffalo, N. Y., 
where he has had probably a more exten- 
sive and practical experience in treating 
obstinate chronic diseases than any other 
physician in America. His remarkable 
prescriptions have an unmatched reputa- 
tion throughout the English - speaking 
world as the most marvelously efficacious 
remedies ever devised. 

They are the result of genius, experience 
and scientific commor sense. His famous. 
“Favorite Prescription’? for women is. 
unquestionably the most perfect and suc- 
cessful remedy ever invented for every 
form of female complaint. Taken in con- 
junction with the “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery,’’ the two constitute a complete and. 
effective course of treatment for weak, nerv- 
Ous, overwrought women. 

A copy of Dr. Pierce’s great thousand- 
book the ‘‘Common Sense 

edical Adviser,” will be sent free of 
charge on receipt of 21 one-cent stamps, to 
pay the cost of mailing only; or for 31 
stamps a heavier cloth-bound copy. Aa. 
dress, Wor'd’s Dispensary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo, N. a 


Weary Watkins—‘Would you die fer 
your principles?” 

Hungry Higgins—“I ain’t done it yet, 
but I’ve took the chance. A doctor told 
me once I'd die if I didn’t take exercise,” 
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JOURNAL OF 
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January 25, 1900. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


Shakespeare’s 
From Famous American Writers.................... 
The Foundations of English Literature............. 
Contributions of W. M. Thackeray to Punch... .... 
The Destruction of Ancient Rome ............ 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill...... 


The Logical Bases of Education.............6++.0+5 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson—2 vols..... 
side Lights on South 
How England Saved Europe. 
Life Beyond Death (Third Impression).............. 
Bismarck and the New German Empire.......... eo 
First Principles in 


The Futtire of the American Negro......... ...-.. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Brown. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. $ .40 
Shorey {Ed.} “ “ 
Dolittle [Ed.} Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. — 
Morley. (Ed.) Cassell & Co., New York. -10 
Cody. Werner School Book Co., N. Y. 50 
Pattee. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 1.50° 
West. Harper & Brothers, New York. 3.00 
Bronté. “ “ “ 1.75 

“ 3 “ 1.75 
Lanciaui. The Macmillan Company, N.¥. 2.00 
Harrison. ‘ 2.0) 
Arey. “ “ 90 
Murray Longmans, Green, & Co., 
Colvin Charles Scribner’s Sons, “* 5.00 
Devereux. “ 1.75 
Fitehett. “ 2.00 
Savage. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ” 1,50 
Hea am. 1 50 
Lilly. “ 2.50 
Washington. Small, Maynard, ¢ Co., Boston. 150 
Morris. J.B. Lippincott Cémpany, Phila. 1.50 


The “Holden System for Preserving 
Books” is comprised of book Covers (plain 
finished leatherette, waterproof, and 
treated with chloride of lime, making 
them germ proof), self-binders for re- 
pairing broken bindings and loosened 
edges, and transparent paper for mending 
torn leaves. The cover increases the life 
of text-books fifty to 100 per cent., and 
prevents the transferring of soiled books 
among the pupils. One cover receives 
the soiling of the year, instead of the book 
itself. It protects both inside and out- 
side of book for one school year at a cost 
of but three per cent. their value. Sixty 
dollars to $70 a year will take proper care 
of 5,000 text-books valued at $2,000. 
Cheap insurance. Already 1,300 school 
boards from Maine to Montana appreciate 
the ecenomy and cleanliness effected by 
the Holden system. Give them a trial. 
For samples, free, send to P. O. Box 
643-X, Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 


The salaries paid to grade teachers and 
high school assistants in many towns and 
cities in northern Illinois are perhaps 
larger than in any part of the country, ex- 
cept in the far West, or in some of the 
Eastern cities. In the vicinity of Chicago, 
for instance, there are a number of schools 
that pay grade teachers from $500 to $650 
the first year. According to their 
schedules, this salary is increased by $50 
annually until a maximum of $800 is 
reached. High school assistants usually 
receive from $700 to $1,500. The Albert 
Teachers’ Agency, Central Music hall, 
Chicago, placed teachers last year in El- 


gin, Aurora, Oak Park, River Forest, La - 


Grange, Blue Island, Lake Forest, High- 
land Park, Elmhurst, South Evanston, 
Batavia, Dixon, St. Charles, Sycamore, 
Savanna, Hinsdale, Maywood, and Geneva. 
These are among the very best school 
towns in Illinois. 


DOYLE DID, HOWEVER. 

Dr. Conan Doyle tells with delight that, 
when he left school his master called him 
into the educational sanctum and 
solemnly said: “Doyle, I have known you 
now for seven years, and I know you 
thoroughly: I am going to say something 
that you will remember in after life. 
Doyle, you will never come to any good.” 


MISCELLANY. 

“This is undoubtedly a campaign of edu- 
cation,” remarked Mr. Figg to his visitor, 
when Tommy interrupted him with: “Say, 
paw!” 

“What is it?” 

“Can’t I stay out of school till it is over 
and get my education following the 
parades?”—Indianapolis Journal, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 

a 


THE SOUTHLAND, ITS RESOURCES. 

For valuable information to all who 
contemplate settling in the South for 
business or for residence, “The South- 
land,” a book recently issued, is the best 
publication yet put out. This is a hand- 
some volume of 184 quarto pages, issued 
by the Southern Railway Company, and 
is devoted to an exposition of the pres- 
ent resources and development of the 
South, 

The volume is a work of art, The paper 
is of the finest and most expensive kind, 
and the arrangement and entire make-up 
of the volume is done with great skill 
and with an eye to the convenience and 
pleasure of those who read it. 

On the first page are these words: 
“This volume is dedicated to the people 
of the South by the Southern Railway 
Company, whose interests are identical 
with those of the states traversed by its 
lines.”’ 

The author of the book is Frank Pres- 
brey. The style is smooth and altogether 
attractive, and the illustrative feature has 
been worked out with taste and charming 
effect. There are interesting and well- 
executed pictures throughout, giving the 
reader comprehensive ideas of the com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, pictur- 
esque, and climatic advantages of the 
great country, which is being fast devel- 
oped in various ways. These pictures 
have been selected with a view to the in- 
struction, as well as the pleasure, of the 
reader, and their arrangement and classi- 
fication have been made with much care 
and fine judgment. . 

The initial chapter is devoted to a re- 
view of the South, its customs, advan- 
tages, and various features in the past, 
with a sketch of its present condition and 
a glance into its great and glorious pros- 
pects. The advantages of its soil, cli- 
matic, social, religious, and educational 
facilities are clearly set forth, and some 
comparisons made as to its industrial, 
agricultural, and * commercial strength 
with that of other countries. While its 
minerals, timber, land and water trans- 
portation, and other strong points which 
appeal to the capitalist and laborer alike 
are set forth in comprehensive style, its 
numerous attractive resorts for health and 
pleasure seekers, sportsmen, and tourists, 
and its many beautiful places for people 
seeking a more congenial climate and 
social element are not lost sight of. 
Every page has illustrations, and it is all 
so nicely gotten up that one cannot but 
feel a thrill of pride and patriotism when 
glancing over the book. 

The writer carries one through all the 
Southern states, setting forth the many 
advantages of these states and the various 
points of interest in them. It is all illus- 
trated so nicely that one wonders how 
clearly the many attractions of the great 
Southland, through which the Southern 
railway traverses, are set forth to him 
who would inform himself about the 
country abounding in possibilities. 
Copies of the work may be had by enclos- 
ing fifteen cents (the actual postage re- 
quired) to George C. Daniels, North- 
eastern passenger agent, 228 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 


€ At the End of Your Journey you will find @ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., a 
e Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. . 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND di w. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal. 


A CALL 


in mind? Isaidto mother, Mr. Bardeen got me a 
this vacation.” — “Are you still at Warwick?” — 


raised ?”—“ Yes, by $25, the most they have ever paid.”—* Like your work ? 
these ever were anywhere else such nice children as we have in Warwick.” 
Te 


on Dec. 30, 1899 was ushered in by, “I suppose you don’t remember me?” — ‘0 yes, I do. You came 
here with your mother three years ago, and I sent you to Warwick.” — “ How ever do you keep us all 
place so easily before, I believe I will run down and see him 
‘Yes.” — “Still doing primary work ?” — * Yes 


— Salary 
— just Jove it. But tnen I don’t be- 
ou play the piano, don’t you?” 


8.” — Pretty well ?” — “I have taken lessons ever since I was ten years old.”’ — Play marches and & ho«) 


songs easily at sight?” — “0 yes.” — “ Could you get 
released at this time ?’’ — “If it was fora rv 


arwick.” — 


itis because your persona! characteristics happen just to fit. 
iss i her school, and engaged her, You certainly 
er ca 


and Superintendent Young wrote: “I visited 
do know just the kind of teachers our Board wants.” 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...... 


THAT 


much 
one of the three best cities for teachers in the State; salary $100 more at first, and more as 
{ust the work you want. Will-you take it?’’—‘' You take away my breath. 
“ But this is a chance ofa lifetime. They seldom take an 


better place. The board are very kind to me.” -- 
** This isavery much better place— New Rochelle, 
ou prove worth it; 
ear me, it will be hard to leave 
but normal] graduates. If you get it pow 
Shall Itelegraph ’” -- The telegram went, 


ll was made on general principles, but it 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 138 Auditorium Bulting 


Established in 1884, 


Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert ( the Central 
Teachers’ ing yourself, ‘This is our fourteenth, and Hail, 
Agency. Rddress ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 3878 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY “sna Fautives 
and FOREICN 0uperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuttTon, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


EKastern ‘Teachers’ Agency 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


50 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT 0. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth 
378 Wabash: Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., Wes 
730 Cooper Bidg.,-Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., 


Ave., New York. 
West, Toronto. 


1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
414 Minneapolis. 
. Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’ AGENCIES 


PECIALISTS 


States. 


Scho 


with oe? general education wanted for department work in High 
ols, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7) per month, if 


they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address . 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. 
Assists 


Teachers in obtaining Positions. 


SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and wit. 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 


and others interested in these matters. 


HENRY SABIN, 


212 Manhattan Building. 


Address 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. 


§CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency 


Informs parents of suitable schools. 


COMBINED MANAGEMENT 


HUYSSOON Proprietors, 
(Late of Fisk Agency), 3 E.14th St. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Hus filled hundreds of spec 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted: 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 
Recommends ers. Our recommend 


E 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF ELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of chvice 
schools caretully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.). 
NEW YORK CITY, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 

and other = es, schools, and families. 
dvises parents about schools. y 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


superior teach 
ations have weight with school officials. 
To correspond with teachers and 
employers. Have filled vacancies 


Wanted 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
H. N. RoBEerTson, Proprietor, 


Equitable Building, : : : Memphis, Tenn. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS: BUREAU 


MEMBERSHIP FREE. 
GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. - 


TEACHERS WANTED iss 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Ad Wineuir TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Lippincott Company 


are very pleased to announce that they are rapidly 
replacing the stock of books destroyed by the disas- 
trous fire of Nov. 29th, 1899, and that they are now 
prepared to supply fresh stock of most of their 
EpucationaL Pustications, Many of the school 
books will appear in new and greatly improved dress, 
and a number of books will be revised editions. We 
solicit correspondence of teachers and school officers 


who are in search of first-class text-books. 


Morris’s Histories, 
Cutter’s Physiologies, 
Lippincott’s Arithmetics, 
W oreester’s Dictionaries, ax» 
Lippincott’s Science Series 


occupy first place among School Books. 


2 


| Send for Introduction Terms. 


> 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


Natural System of Teaching Geography. 


By W. H. BEADLE, Pres. State Nor- 


mal School, S.D., and.A. F. BARTLETT, Ex-Supt. City Schools, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
By this system pupils gain a better knowledge of General Geography in two terms 


than by the ordinary methods in two years. 


Form, comparative. size, and relative posi- 


‘tions of all bodies of land and water, the fundamental essentials, are by this system 
quickly and permanently fixed in the mind. A book carefully graded and adapted to the 
use of pupils and teachers in connection with the regular text. 


Board binding. 128 pages. 


Chicago Schooi of Pedagogy. 


8x10 inches, 


Rice’s Course of Study in History and Literature. 


50. cents. 
By Emiry J. Rice, 


For each grade of the public schools, from the first to the eighth inclusive, an outline 


is given for teaching history and literature. 
Fol'owirg these are outlines for work in his- 


po-ms, histories, books of reference, etc. 


tory and literature for each grade from September to June, inclusive. 


This cutline inc udes lists of stories and 


Also chapters on 


“ Methods of Teaching History ” and ‘ The Relation of History and Art.” 


Cloth. 75 cents. 


190 pages. 


Giffin’s Supplementary Manual in Arithmetic. 


The book consists of: 
A large amount of practical work for pupils. 


Chicago Normal School. 
Part 1. — Lines and Diagrams. 
Part II. — Area. 


It follows the plan of Part I. 


By W. M. GirFINn, of the 


There are dozens of diagrams and 


enough work is m4pped out to keep pupils busy for months. 


Part Percentage. 


On the same general lines as the other two parts. 


Part IV. —Volume and Bulk. Contains hundreds of practical problems in Mensura- 


tion. 
This wor 
the country. 


The four parts, complete, tn one fine, large volume, 290 pages. 


Many  gpathtices are asked and much work outlined. 
, complete, is now being used in many of the leading training schools of 


Price, $1 oo. 


A. FLANAGAN, 267 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 


UNIVER SITY 
iceList, 
PI B LIS NG pAny Information. 
43-47 East 30th St., 
e New Yorke 
N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 
is rm only publication of 
its kind—the only one con- 
works at lew 
Library of Science cx 
of acknowledged excellence by authors in the first rank in 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYN- 
DALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought. Cata- 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Book 


By EMILIE POULSSON 


Love and Law in Child Training 


Bound, tin Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


A New 


This is one of the most important books for mothers and kindergartners 
recently published. 


| MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA : KANSAS CITY: 
515 Grand Bldg. 418 E. 9th st. 


NEW YORK: 
11 East 16th Sf, 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 


OFF 


Evening Transcript 
BOSTON’S POPULAR FAMILY PAPER 


ENTERTAINING AND NEWSY 


One of the Best and Most Reliable Daily Papers Published. 


Daily, 75c per month. $9 per year 


Wednesday Evening Transcript | Saturday Evening Transcript 


Lit Patriotic Historic Societies, G a 
erary, Patriotic storic Societies, Genea- Notes and Queries, W tm is 
Women’s Cl 
logical, Chess Articles, Book Keviews, 2 Clabs, Special 


Trade Articles, Letters to 
and Other Features. the Editor, ete 


$1.50 per year $1.50 per year 


Weekly Transcript 


$1.50 per year 


PUBLISHED FRIDAYS 
Condensed Summary of the Week's News 


Address BOSTON TRANSCRIPT CO., 324 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JUURNAL OF EDUC \TION will secure a year’s 
subs ription free. 

: N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


have their subscripti 
MONTHS ptions advanced 8)X 


sendi 


| S UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 


4 Somerset St., Boston, 


ZEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


Publishers. 
COMPANY: 
The Humboldt taining popular scientific 
prices. 

the world of science. In this series are well represented 
logues fo ee ; or send fifteeen cents for a sample velume to 

VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 


BOOK for the Study of Modern 


Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers. Please give us a call. 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Foreign and English Booksellers, 


128 Tremont St. (opposite Park St. Subway), BOSTON. 


Great Reports Cheap 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Nor- 
mal Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Re- 
lations of Public Librari s to Public 
Schools. 15 cents. 

Send to 
IRWIN SHEPARD, 
Winona, Minn. 


Ithas 
made a hit 


It is seldom that we, or any other pub- 
lishers, are able to say truthfully of a book 
that “ every mail is bringing orders forit.”” 
Yet this is the simple truth regarding 
Gordy’s New Psychology. | 

Superintendents are ordering it for their 
teachers--training classes and reading 
circles.. Principals are ordering it for 
their psychology classes-- not only Nor- 
mal Schools, but High Schools. Individual 
teachers are ordering it because, as they 
say, some fellow-teacher has a copy and 
considers it part of the 
equipment of any teacher who proposes 
to do his best. 

HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 

4-5-13"14 Cooper Institute City 
Sah Th, of 


all publishers at one store. 


Educational Institutions. 


_ COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
mpue CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO 8S 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public schoo! music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Mias CRANE. Director. Potedam. N.Y. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For cireular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
H Reerierr Principe) 


wy TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, BRipGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For ‘atalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
\ For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BEOKWITA. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. WesTFiELD, Mass. 
For bota sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass 
For both sexes. For catalogues address _ 
Joan G. Taompson, Principal. 


More subscriptions expiie 
than at any other time. 


await your order. 


WORD 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


How about yours? 
at the mailing-labe) on this paper. 
If the date is January, 1900, it means that your sub- 
scription expires the first of this month, and we hope 
you will send us your renewal at an early date. Your 
subscription will be continued, according to our custom, 
nnless we hear from you to the contrary. 


Don’t forget our offer to renew your own subscription for a year, 
and the paper sent one year to a new subscriber for $4.00. 


at this season of the year 
look now 
lt tells the story. 


We 


‘NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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